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EDITORS’ NOTE 


Never Takes Notes 
or Sees a Film Twice 


The barefoot man below, whose work appears in this issue, is among 
our more controversial writers. He is Richard Schickel who, in the last 
two years, has seen 300-odd movies and written scores of reviews 
for Lire. Some readers will be in agreement; some will say, “Well, 
you blew it again, you idiot”; some will excoriate Schickel for being 
an old fogy (“You must be about 65, with white hair,” a teen-ager 
wrote last week); they will vilify him for his childish naivete (one 
reader asked, “‘Are you out of high school yet?”). We don’t always 
agree with Dick either, but we respect his views. 

Dick Schickel is neither a post-teen hippie nor an ancient mariner. 
He is 34. He used to wear a crew cut but 
is now letting his hair grow, perhaps with 
the times, perhaps in keeping with his 
changing taste in movies. He was born 
in Milwaukee and raised in Wauwatosa, 
Wis., and the first movie he ever saw, 
when he was 5, was Walt Disney’s Snow 
White. He thought it was wonderful and 
he’s been a fan ever since. “You can 
date me easily,” he told Review Edi- 
tor David Scherman on Cape Cod a 
few days ago. “I can remember the ex- 
act year—1943—that the Friday night 
kids’ movie went from 8¢ to 10¢. My 
first critical act, at age 11, was getting 
booted out of the theater for criticiz- 
ing a Dennis Morgan western. Foot- 





stamping and yelling were, I recall, the 
current critical device.” Later, at the 
University of Wisconsin, Schickel be- 
came drama critic on the Daily Cardinal, and after graduating he 
moved to New York to write. 

Schickel has written five books and is finishing work on a biography 
of Walt Disney. Despite his constant attendance at movies, he always 
goes to them with anticipation. “You have to take pleasure in the 
act of going,” he says. “When you lose the feeling that this is your 
movie and you have to tell every kid on the block to go see it right 
away, you should quit.” 

In his years of reviewing movies, Schickel has developed a prodigious 
film memory. He never takes notes or sees a film twice. “The audience 
can’t,” he says. “Why should I?” He can instantly tell you who 
played what part and when and, when pressed, will quote endless 
dialogue from films he has seen years ago (Bogart: “I came to Casa- 
blanca to take the waters.” Claude Rains: “There are no waters in 
Casablanca.” Bogart: “Iwas misinformed.”’) He carries around four 
or five unreviewed movies in his head at all times and prefers to wait 
a week or more before writing about any of them. “What sticks in 
your head is what’s worth mentioning,” he says. “Besides, it gives 
you a chance to change your mind, which I do constantly.” Recently 
he was ruminating about seven movies seen in two days: The Si. Val- 
entine’s Day Massacre, The Thief of Paris, Chuka, The Whisperers, The 
Hawks and the Sparrows, The Fear and Privilege. Results of his ru- 


minations are already beginning to appear. 


SCHICKEL WITH MAIL 


a _M Ans 
GeorcE P. Hunt, 
Managing Editor 
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LETTERS To THE EDITORS 


WILL KARA 


KARA BEN NEMSIG 
Sirs: 

Ihave read with great interest the let- 
ter of Kara ben Nemsig (Aug. 7 issue) 
on the ‘‘Arab side of the story” of the 
recent Arab-Israeli conflict. I would like 
to point out gross oversights. Take 
away the recent course of events and 
what is the residue? Arab envy at the 
fact that Israel entered the world with 
almost nothing and has developed into 
a progressive, dynamic state within 19 
years, as compared with Arab back- 
wardness and underdevelopment, de- 
spite them being around a trifle longer, 
and the fact that they have most of the 
world’s oil deposits. 

1. Palestine, before the Arabs evicted 
them, was the home of the Jews. 

2. Israel established herself physical- 
ly, and, no sooner than she had been 
proclaimed, the Arabs attacked her. (a) 
What promises were broken by En- 
gland? (b) England couldn’t have bro- 
ken her mandate to the League of Na- 
tions, because that body was formally 
wound up in 1946—Israel evolved in 
1948. Under the mandate, Britain was 
authorized to develop the territory and 
institute stable government and admin- 
istration for the benefit of a// nationali- 
ties. She couldn’t do this efficiently be- 
cause of bickering Arabs. (c) Britain did 
not aid illegal Jewish migrants, because 
those who were caught were interned 
in detention camps. 

3. Israel did not expel the Arabs. The 
newly-founded government of Israel 
pledged guarantees of security to Arabs 
under their suzerainty and allowed 
them to stay. The Arab states, how- 
ever, broadcast that any Arabs remain- 
ing in Israel would be treated as ‘‘rene- 
gades,”’ and that when the Arabs recon- 
quered Palestine, these ‘‘renegades” 
would be exterminated along with the 
Jews. Hence the mass exodus. Besides, 
one tenth of Israel’s population is Ara- 
bic. 

4. Israel warred against Egypt in 1956 
because of harassment by Egyptian ter- 
rorists. Britain and France joined the 
fray only because Nasser nationalized 
the Suez Canal. 

5. As in 1956, Egyptian terrorists at- 
tacked Israeli border settlements and 
Syrians lobbed mortars at Israeli kib- 
butzim from the Syrian border slopes. 
It was the Arabs who forced the U.N. 
Emergency Forces from the Egyptian 
border and Sharm el Sheikh. Thus, 
Nasser rolled his armor to the Sinai bor- 
der and blockaded the Gulf of Aqaba, 
the latter would slowly strangle Israel 
of vital imports. This, in itself, is bla- 
tant aggression. It was the Arabs, out- 
numbering the Jews 30 to 1, who broad- 
cast their vow to wipe out Israel. 

6. If Israel had Anglo-American 
blessing, then Nasser more than made 
up the deficit with Russian arms. Had 
he not those weapons, he would have 
stuck to subversion, apparently the only 
mode of Arab fighting, considering the 
last three wars. 

7. If America did jam Arab radar, 
then isn’t it most surprising the Arabs 
did not take up the charge so zealously 
as they did in accusing Britain and 
America of military intervention? Arab 
communications were so deplorable 
that Radio Cairo was used as the Arab 
communications center to transceive 
military information. They found the 
efficiency of Israeli intelligence unbe- 
lievable. They soundly disbelieved Jew- 
ish fighting capacity, so that when the 


BEN NEMSIG 


Arab code was broken they ‘‘knew” 
someone must have done it for them. 
Apparently, Arabs believe only what 
they want to believe. 

The Arabs’ vehement refusal to sign 
a peace treaty will gain them nothing, 
either. The: Israeli-held portion of 
Jordan is the backbone and blood of 
that country. Without it, goodby Jor- 
dan.... 

Arab hate and population may grow 
in time, but will the growth of Arab re- 
sources and morale be in the same pro- 
portion? Their oil embargos are cost- 
ing them millions a week. Egyptian 
sabotage, sinking of ships in the Suez 
Canal, won’t bring them much revenue 
from other ships wanting to use the Ca- 
nal. Their attack on Britain and the 
U.S. has lost them most of their tour- 
ists. Arab ‘‘oil richness” won’t be able 
to pay for new arms because of reluc- 
tant sheiks and the fact Russians have 
plenty of their own oil. They wrecked 
oil refineries and pipelines owned main- 
ly by Britain and America, who won’t 
be very eager to repair and staff them. 

True, Mr. Eban pledged no Israeli 
territorial annexations, immediately af- 
ter the war. As Arab non-resilience be- 
came worse, the Israelis made their 
terms more rigid, as the Arab position 
shows no sign of amelioration. 

The trouble with Arabs is that they 
are not approaching any milestones in 
social, political and economic progress, 
and though they hate Israel, they hate 
each other more. 


ALEXANDER PETROW 
Riverstone, Australia 


Sirs: 


... Mr. Nemsig did not carry his 
ideas to the logical conclusion, which 
would be: 

1. Arab oil richness can pay fora new 
arms race against Israel. 

2. If Israel were defeated, the arms 
race would continue between Arab 
countries, to fight each other. 

3. In time, the hardship this would 
bring to the Arab people would prob- 
ably lead to social revolution through- 
out the Middle East, as World War I 
brought about in Russia. 

4. The Middle East would come com- 
pletely under Russian domination. 

5. At last living standards might im- 
prove and peace could come to Arab 
countries. ... 


Dr..A. TEMESVARY 
Tottenhem, Australia 


Sirs: 


... What a pleasure it was to digest 
all those impressive, revealing, facts 
on the current situation in the Middle 
East. What clarity! What impartiality! 
Mr. Ren Nemsig: I salute you! I’ve been 
needing a good laugh all day.... 


JOHN J. ARON 
London, England 


Sirs: 


. . . The only choice for the Jewish 
people was either surrender which 
meant inexorably the end or fight for 
life. «, «i 

I wonder what would have happened 
if the Israelis had not parried the blow! 
When mentioning the ill-famed name 
of Hitler you should better apply it to 
those demagogues who preached hatred 
and destruction to the unfortunately 
still; uneducated! masses of speakers 
of Arabic. ... 

The Arabs should also take into con- 
sideration what history has taught very 


PLEASE STEP FORWARD? 


recently. We Germans had also obeyed 
for some time to the commands and 
suggestions of a few hot-headed farat- 
ics who preached anti-Semitism, hatred 
against the Jewish people. The conse- 
quence was that millions of innocent 
men, women and children lost their 
lives, but our country, our cities and 
towns, factories and shops, many of our 
homes were destroyed because of our 
own blindness. FOR HATRED NEVER 
PAYS. 

I am not a Jew, I am not a philo- 
Semite, yet I have learned through ex- 
perience that only tolerance against 
those who are of another creed, race or 
tradition will pay in the long run. 

Have you ever lived in a country 
which was ravaged by war? Have you 
ever seen burning towns and villages? 
Have you met women and kids expelled 
from their homes, bereaved of their hus- 
bands and fathers, brothers and sons? I 
have and I know how this experience 
is! 

DETMAR WETTE 
Furtwangen, Germany 


Sirs: 

... His meticulously listed ‘‘facts,” 
harsh and uncompromising, are in the 
main correct. But they reveal an entire 
mis-interpretation of the conflict, a lack 
of understanding of the real causes of 
the war. ... For it was human emo- 
tions, anger, hate, fear and prejudice, 
which set the vicious wheels of war 
grinding into motion. ... 

War in the Middle East has brought 
us no nearer to any constructive solu- 
tion. Violence has proved indecisive. 
The Arabs are plagued by anti-Semi- 
tism which is catalyzed by the idea of a 
““Holy War’? being conducted against 
their Jewish adversaries. Three succes- 
sive major defeats have not proved suffi- 
cient in impressing upon them that they 
will never annihilate the Jews. Mr. 
Nemsig warns us that the Arabs are pre- 
paring for the ‘‘fourth round.” He fer- 
vently warns us that Arab hate is ac- 
cumulating into a colossal tidal wave 
which one day will overwhelm the Is- 
raeli people. He vehemently reminds us 
of the uncompromising memory of the 
Arab and ominously warns that embit- 
tered people fight with additional zest 
and force. 

But does Mr. Nemsig really believe 
these to be rational ‘‘facts,”’ capable of 
bringing about lasting and just solu- 
tion?... 

True and lasting settlement of the 
Arab-Israeli confrontation will only be 
brought about when Arab leaders take 
it upon themselves to cease for once and 
for all injecting doses of ‘‘Israel-pho- 
bia’’ into their people, for the cancer 
which has already thrice threatened the 
livelihood of their peoples, daily grows 
more malignant! The Jews must be pre- 
pared at the same time to shed their al- 
ready obsolete protective skin of fear— 
fear of death and fear of ultimate 
annihilation. Twenty years ago this was 
a necessary and indeed vital part of the 
Jewish character essential for survival. 
Today, however, this fear has proved a 
negating factor in progress and rela- 
tions with Arab countries. Israel must 
be prepared to co-operate and trust 
Arabs, to live in peace and harmony 
with them, and assist in their economic 
development which likewise would the 
Arabs by granting Israel shipping rights 
through the Suez Canal!... 

ANDREW PAPATHOMAS 
London, England 


Sirs: 

Tam sure that Mr. Kara ben Nemsig 
has been unable to deceive even the 
average reader. Unfortunately Mr. 
Nemsig’s letter contains quite a bit of 
the half-truths and fallacies which are 
an unpleasant attribute of all Arab in- 
spired propaganda. 

1) The first Arab conquest of the area 
called by some Palestine, occurred in 
the year 640. ... It is true that a va- 
riety of Arab and Bedouin tribes resid- 
ed there most of the time. Some of their 
ancestors may have been there even be- 
fore Abraham. So were the Jews. Even 
when exiled from Judea and Israel some 
Jews always stayed behind, others re- 
turned as soon as they could. The land 
was never completely deserted by the 
Jews. Moreover, the first civilized gov- 
ernment there was Jewish, and that was 
some 3,100 years ago. In addition to this 
it may be difficult to define such a thing 
as an ‘‘Arab Nation.” There was and is 
no community of interest, community 
of ideal or even an ethnic community 
which may call itself Arab. There are 
cultural, linguistic and other differences 
amongst the tribes which are called 
Arab, and there is no lack of basic con- 
flict between them. 

2) Israel was established-with the ap- 
proval of the U.N. at which the U.S. 
and U.S.S.R. agreed—Britain did not 
—to establish an independent Arab 
state as well as an independent Jewish 
state. That decision of Nov. 29, 1947, 
was never recognized by the Arabs and 
eventually Jordan annexed, quite uni- 
laterally and without international 
sanction, most of the area which had 
been allotted to the Arab state. England 
may have broken promises to the 
Arabs. It also broke promises to the 
Jews and it also carved out of the man- 
date area what is now the Hashemite 
Kingdom of Jordan, an Arab state, 
which was not provided for by interna- 
tional agreement. As a matter of fact 
the Jews established their own state 
with their own constructive efforts 
when they began reclaiming the land— 
which was thoroughly neglected by all 
of Mr. Nemsig’s good Arabs—and set- 
tling it, and buying it. 

3) The Jews never agreed or accept- 
ed any limitations of free immigration 
of Jews to Palestine although the Brit- 
ish imposed them and policed them. 

4) Israel has not depopulated any 
area of any rightful owners. During the 
Arab attack which began in 1947 
against the Jewish state, Arab radio sta- 
tions frequently, at hourly intervals, ad- 
vised the Arab population to flee the 
country and promised these refugees an 
early return when they would be made 
masters of the country from which the 
Jews would have been thrown into the 
sea. The Jews never asked the Arabs to 
leave and those who stayed are more 
prosperous, better educated and enjoy 
more freedom than many of their breth- 
ren in the Arab states. In any case the 
539,000 who fled should have been re- 
settled by now by their Arab brethren 
and not kept as a weapon and tool of 
propaganda. Israel even offered various 
forms of help in this matter. All such of- 
fers were rejected by Israel’s Arab 
neighbors. 

5) The Israelis were provoked by the 
Arabs into a war in 1956. Hundreds of 
hostile incursions over Israel’s borders, 
the blockade of the Strait of Tiran and 
of Suez, repeated and wanton violations 
of the armistice agreements constituted 
more than sufficient Arab provocation. 
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LETTERS continuep 


How long did the Arabs expect the Is- 
raelis to put up with their cowardly ag- 
gression? 

6) Mr. Ben Nemsig should have doc- 
umented his allegation of Israeli aggres- 
sion in 1966. I have never heard or seen 
any, neither has anybody else. How- 
ever, the Arab states made no secret 
of their attacks. The Arab radio stations 
never denied that Arab saboteurs were 
committing acts of murder and crime in 
Israel. Radio Damascus issued daily 
“‘war reports” concerning such acts of 
war committed by its own men. Every- 
body who reads newspapers should be 
able to recall the repeated Arab calls for 
a jihad during and before 1966 and as 
late as yesterday. 

In 1966 and again in May 1967 Is- 
raeli leaders invited the Soviet ambas- 
sador to Israel to visit ‘‘there and then, 
or any time he wished”’ any area in Isra- 
el which he chose, to see whether his 
own government’s allegations of Israeli 
troop concentrations were true. The So- 
viet ambassador never took this oppor- 
tunity. He was in no mood to see the 
truth. 

7-8) Israel had no blessing from ei- 
ther Britain or America. Both powers 
advised Israel to wait for a diplomatic 
solution, and neither gave Israel any 
support. On the other hand, Nasser and 
all the Arab leaders who were ranting 
then about war had the concrete sup- 
port of the U.S.S.R. which supplied 
them with a variety of weapons, planes, 
tanks and rockets, not with efficiency, 
though. U.S. electronic devices did not 
interfere with Arab radar. The Israeli 
planes flew in at a dangerously low lev- 
el and their electronic interference was 
switched on only a few minutes before 
they reached their targets in Egypt on 
June Sth. . . . If the Arabs want a 
fourth round, as Mr. Ben Nemsig sug- 
gests, they would be well advised to con- 
sider the lessons of recent history. What 
the Arabs need is democracy, culture 
and realism, not wars. They begged for 
a second round and they got it; they 
begged for a third round. They got that 
too. A fourth round may leave them 
without even the last shred of dignity. 
Not that they have much left now. If 
the Arab leaders would sit down with 
Israel and attempt a realistic settlement 
instead of continuing to strive for per- 
sonal glory, they might be astonished 
at the overall improvements they would 
achieve. Such an attitude of reason and 
common sense may even prove to Mr. 
Ben Nemsig’s dismay, how indeed the 
Israelis may consider returning some of 
the territory, perhaps even all of it.... 

D. UR 
Nollamara, Australia 


Sirs: 

. . . Britain did not help illegal im- 
migration of Jews into Palestine beyond 
the agreed quota. Her efforts to pre- 
serve a balance in this matter were 
thwarted by international pressure and 
deceit. 

What needs to be said is that Zionist 
arms poured into Palestine together 
with the immigrants—in pursuance of 
Zionist policy which was ‘‘to take Pal- 
estine, if necessary, by force.”? Jewish 
military preparations to this end have 
been going on for at least 30 years. 

Arabs in Palestine foresaw as far 
back as 1935 what the inevitable out- 
come would be if such a policy were 
pursued. Their protests through strikes 
and guerrilla tactics brought only suf- 
fering on themselves as the Jewish pop- 
ulation was protected by the British 


armed forces. The Arabs said ‘‘If we 
suffer enough, the world must listen to 
us.” 

Events proved that their. protests 
were useless, as was the sacrifice of hun- 
dreds of British lives, soldiers, police 
and civilians, killed by Arabs and Jews 
during the years of the British mandate. 

The proliferation of the dispute re- 
sulting in a power game with the sides 
lining up for action obscures the funda- 
mental issue in the Middle East—viz., 
the need to recognize the justice of Jor- 
dan’s cause. No frontier will be able to 
secure peace if the frontiers of the spirit 
are closed... . 

M. DAvIEs 
Eastbourne, England 


Sirs: 

... The letter from Kara ben Nem- 
sig was one of the funniest and most 
tragic I have read.... 

KENNETH HAMMOND 
London, England 


Sirs: 

The honorable Kara ben Nemsig 
puts before us a most impressive list of 
sins of the Western countries . . . He is 
very sure that ‘‘the Arabs know history 
and right is on their side’ —but he has 
forgotten one not unimportant fact 
which puts most of his protests in the 
right light: Palestine was strictly except- 
ed from the territory which had been 
promised to the Arabs (when with the 
help of the English the country had been 
freed from the Turkish occupation!), 
and the Arab leaders at that time sol- 
emnly confirmed dy treaty to the Jew- 
ish leader, Weizmann, that they 
agreed with this. ... 

Miss GERTRUD MARKEES 
Basel, Switzerland 


Sirs: 

... Kara ben Nemsig is an obvious 
Anglophobe and it seems a pity that our 
democratic way of life allows him the 
benefit of the freedom he enjoys in Aus- 
tralia. Hating the Jews as he does, why 
did he not join the Egyptian soldiers in 
their attempt to obliterate Israel and 
wipe her off the map? But, perhaps, he 
is lacking in that very same ‘‘guts’’ he 
mentions at the end of his letter. . . . 

W. E. BROWNE 
Napier, New Zealand 


Sirs: 

There is no such Arab name as Kara 
ben Nemsig. Karl May, a German 
writer of adventure stories, mostly 
Wild West but also with Arab back- 
grounds ... used the name for one of 
his German heroes in an Arab story. 
So the conclusion is not far fetched that 
Mr. Kara ben Nemsig of St. Kilda, Aus- 
tralia is neither an Arab nor an Aus- 
tralian but a German. 

ALFRED HERNER 
St. Margarethen, Switzerland 


> A search of St. Kilda (a Mel- 
bourne suburb) has failed to reveal 
a Kara ben Nemsig (or Kara ben 
Nemsi, as Karl May christened his 


character). LirEurges Mr. Ben Nem- 


sig to cast aside his Bedouin veil of 
mystery and reveal himself—ED. 





Letters to the editors should be 
sent to LIFE International Editions, 
Time-Life Building, 
New York, N. Y. 10020, U.S.A. 











Day after day... 


Newport is the smoothest 
tasting menthol cigarette. 
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Bang & Olufsen - for those who 
(liscuss taste and quality before price... 








Bang & Olufsen’s pioneer work in the tape recorder field has received the highest international acknowledgements from the trade. 
It has made possible the advanced techniques and sophisticated designs which are the hallmark of the Danish B &O products. 
The all-transistor BEOCORD 2000 DE LUXE which is shown here is a hi-fi stereo tape recorder with professional specifications 
that provides you with unlimited applications. You will appreciate the built-in 4 channel mixer section with double slide potentio- 
meters for individual channel control and the newly developed 2-track recording/2 and 4 track playback technique. Model K is a 
plinth model for use with external speakers - ideally the B&O BEOVOX pressure chamber types; model T is a suitcase version 
with built-in stereo speakers in the lid. Look for the elegant BEOCORD 2000 DE LUXE models at your radio and TV dealer. 
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BOOK REVIEW 


Tragicomic Cry of 
Discontent, Circa 1890 


HUNGER by KNUT HAMSUN (Farrar, Straus & Giroux) $4.95 
ON OVERGROWN PATHS by KNUT HAMSUN (Paul S. Eriksson, Inc.) $5.00 


ner reads like something hot 
out of the Now Generation. Wildly, 
wrenchingly funny, antisocial but so- 
cially conscious, it follows a nameless 
young writer through cycles of star- 
vation in a world that chews up hope 
as if it were bread. No, the Love-In 
movement has not sired its first ge- 
nius. We are blessed with Robert 
Bly’s new translation of an 1890 clas- 
sic by the Norwegian giant, Knut 
Hamsun. 

Hunger was Hamsun’s first novel 
and it led to his winning the Nobel 
Prize in 1920. He used his prestige to 
welcome the Nazis to Norway in 
1940, and fame could not save him 
from subsequent conviction of trea- 
son, at the age of 86. Hamsun was 
freed because of his “impaired facul- 
ties”; he lived until 1952, and he 
told snatches of that life story in On 
Overgrown Paths. Deaf, nearly blind, 
waiting to die, he wrote a book of 
tears. 

In his preface to Hunger, Isaac 
Bashevis Singer calls Hamsun “father 
of the modern school of literature in 
his every aspect—his subjectiveness, 
his fragmentariness, his use of flash- 
backs, his lyricism.” But Singer 
misses Hamsun’s contemporary lash. 
He makes our black humorists seem 
like babes in the badlands because he 
succeeds in just the area where they 
fail. Hamsun’s agitated writer per- 
forms like a lovely clown. He lectures 
a prostitute on morality and then 
daydreams a play about a whore who 
sins on an altar cloth. He sucks on 
wood shavings to stave off hunger, 
then splurges when he gets a few 
kroner—and heaves up the rich food. 
He tries to free-lance grandiose works 
of genius called Crimes of the Future 
and The Sign of the Cross for $3.50 
apiece. His hair falling out as a result 
of starvation, he reads labels on 
canned goods and advertisements for 
embalmers. He tells passersby that he 
is a cabinet minister and that he 
knows the inventor of an “electric 
prayer book.” Luck intervenes con- 
tinually—a pawned vest, a story pub- 
lished, a loan, a grocer’s error—to 
keep him a few breaths from death. 
Possessed by imaginative brilliance, 
he has absolutely no control over his 
wandering fantasies or over the rou- 
tine transactions essential to survival. 

But Hamsun draws from his hun- 
gry innocent a range of emotions and 
actions fully human. Reality sub- 


sumes Hamsun’s invention. Vacillat- 
ing from utter despair to passionate 
enthusiasm, driven by creative im- 
pulses of suicidal intensity, Hamsun’s 
hero achieves tragicomic vitality. He 
illustrates life, not hostility. He ex- 
periences the exhilarating effect of 
tenderness and affection. He prays to 
God for help and curses heaven with 
hellfire when it doesn’t come. He re- 
mains true to his conscience—at a 
fantastic price. He is his own victim, 
as Freud said of man in other met- 
aphors when Hamsun was writing 
Hunger. Hamsun’s hero is Everyman 
in extremis, struggling at hell’s gate 
to survive on terms that life rare- 
ly allows. He must compromise or 
die. Oracle of chance and emotion, 
Hamsun leaves that decision to the 
reader’s imagination. 


Li. On Overgrown Paths, Hamsun 
remembered following his feelings— 
like the hero of Hunger—through a 
world of bleak comedy. He had 
known destitution in the U.S., run- 
ning streetcars and cutting hair to get 
back to Norway. There he experi- 
enced bitter years of writing failure. 
When he finally won the Nobel Prize 
he said he would use the money to im- 
prove his flower garden. 

Hamsun praised Hitler because the 
Nazis promised Norway “a high rank 
among the Germanic lands of Eu- 
rope.”’ His countrymen felt otherwise 
and after the war kept him locked up 
for three years in a hospital, an old 
folks’ home and a psychiatric clinic. 
On the evidence of On Overgrown 
Paths, Hamsun suffered punishment 
to fit his crime: crazy interviews, sep- 
aration from wife and children, the 
fellowship of the dying and the mad. 
The paths of his last work are over- 
grown with poetic memories, lost 
souls, stony independence. His rage 
to be himself brought inexpressible 
sorrow. The book ends as the supreme 
court reconvenes to deliver its ver- 
dict. Hamsun cannot write of it. 

Like the ancient French philoso- 
pher La Bruyére, Hamsun believed 
life is a tragedy for those who feel and 
a comedy for those who think. So he 
thought with his feelings and missed 
nothing. This is why we have the 
great art of Hunger and the pitiful tes- 
tament of On Overgrown Paths. Thus 
came, too, the final wisdom of an old 
man who wished children would not 
turn away from him. 


by Webster Schott 
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The great Trans-Canada Highway stretches from St. John’s to Vancouver. 


To get the most out of Canada try rushing 
ighway. 


down the world's longest h 





One way of looking around Canada is to 
hire acar and drive down the great Trans- 
Canada Highway. You can get from end 
to end of the 4,000-mile continent. See 
quaint French maritime villages, the 
skyscrapers of Montreal and Toronto, 
and rolling prairie which leads to the 
foothills of the Rocky Mountains. Then 
drive on to Vancouver through the vast 
forests of British Columbia. 


You should break your journey at some of 
Canada’s marvellous motels where free extras 
often include a swimming pool, and a TV set 
in your room that offers six channels and four 
radio stations. There are hundreds of fine 
motels to try all over the country. 

This is typical of how Canada treats its 
visitors. People /ike serving you—the words 


Or just sit out back. 


(A holiday in Canada can be as packed 
with action as you like to make it.) 


you'll hear most often are ‘you're welcome!’ 
And getting there couldn't be easier. There’s a 
flight to most of Canada’s big cities any day 
you like to start your holiday. 


Fastest way 
You'd expect a country as vast as Canada to 
have an airline to match, and it has. You name 
the place, and Air Canada can get you there 
in hours. 

You can fly to Toronto non-stop from 
Frankfurt and London. Or try Canada 871, the 
super jet flight from Paris and Frankfurt that 
leaves every day for Montreal, Toronto, 
Edmonton and Vancouver. 

Our regular jet flights from London provide 
one of the fastest ways of reaching Toronto, 
Montreal and the Atlantic provinces of 
Canada. London’s also the place to pick up 





A peaceful corner of rural Ont 


Western Arrow, Air Canada’s unique non-stop 
service to Western Canada. It can fly you to 
Vancouver in only 94 hours, or to Winnipeg, 
Calgary and Edmonton. 

In the world’s second-biggest country, the 
only quick way of getting around is by-jet. 
And nearly everyone does. We've got fast 
services between over 35 Canadian cities from 
Goose Bay to Victoria. And flights to 7 key 
points in the USA. 

Ask your travel agent about the Air Canada 
service that can take you on your trip, and the 
14-21 Day Economy Excursion Return Fares 
that could save you money. 


AIR CANADA (&) 


Services from London, Glasgow, Shannon, Paris, 
Frankfurt, Zurich, Vienna, Copenhagen and Moscow. 
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La Ina is like 
a beautiful 





La Ina speaks quietly - yet is heard with delight.| Other Domecq products: 


La Ina does not search for compliments. AMONTILLADO PRIMERO 
La Ina makes a quiet drink into a gala occasion CELEBRATION CREAM 


and graces a gala too. 
Where the gay and the talented meet, DOUBLE CENTURY 


there is La Ina. BRANDY FUNDADOR 
La Ina is like a woman. A beautiful woman. 


. Vhs La Ina Sherry by Pedro Domeca. 


PEDRO DOMECQ - SUPREME IN THE ARTS OF SHERRY AND BRANDY 
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U.K., Europe, Africa and the Middle East. 
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Broadcasting 
(Offences) Act 


1967 








How it may affect you 


Pirate Radio Stations operating off our coasts may, of course, be said 
to broadcast the type of entertainment enjoyed by a large number 
of listeners. 

On the other hand, they can, and do, cause serious interference with 
stations already operating on internationally agreed wavelengths, not 
only in this country but abroad. Protests have come from all over 
Europe. They may also jam ship’s radio and interfere with distress 
signals, shipping forecasts, gale warnings and other essential 











MESSAGES. 


Action by Parliament 


To deal with this situation Parliament passed the 
Marine etc Broadcasting (Offences) Act, which 
came into force on August 15, 1967. The full 
provisions of the Act may be studied by applying 
for further information at Her Majesty’s Stationery 
Office. The following is a condensation. 


The Act 


It is an offence under the Act to participate in 
any way in the activities of pirate radio stations or 
ships. Briefly: 


Apparatus: (1) operating or assisting in the 
operation of the broadcast apparatus (2) carrying 
or agreeing to carry the broadcast apparatus in a 
ship, or (3) supplying, maintaining, installing or 
repairing the apparatus. 

Supplying: Carrying people or goods to and 
from such stations or ships, provisioning (food, 
etc.), delivering any other item required or the 
engaging of crew. 

Broadcasts: Taking part in any broadcast from 
pirate radio stations as an announcer or performer ; 
or in any other capacity. 





Advertising: Finally, it is illegal to advertise by 
means of broadcasting from these stations, to 
create or supply any material (including scripts, 
tapes or other recordings) for such broadcasts; or 
to invite anyone else to do so. 


The Penalties 


The maximum penalties for all these offences are 
the same: TWO YEARS imprisonment or a fine to 
be determined by the Court, or both. 


The Popular Music Programme 


None of this is to ignore the fact that there are 
audiences for all kinds of popular music. And the 
new service to be provided by the B.B.C. from 
30th September, 1967, will, the Government 
believe, meet the needs of these audiences. 
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with Sidney Poitier and Rod Steiger 


Miarder has been done. The man 

who was going to build a nice, new 

. SLENDED AND electronics plant in Sparta, Miss. and 
 SISHLLERS & thereby rescue the little town’s dying 
~~ 1H QUEENSFER economy lies dead in the street and 

. : everyone, especially the man’s widow 

and the mayor, is telling Police Chief 
Bill Gillespie that he had better find 
the killer fast if he expects to keep 
his job. The trouble is that Gillespie, 
though zealous and even cunning in 
his crude way, lacks both the skills 
and the temperament of a detective 
and he scarcely knows how to begin 
on the case, let alone end it. What he 


we 
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Virgil would be the answer to any 
police chief’s prayers. He is cool, 
smart, highly trained and the lead- 
ing homicide investigator on the Phil- 
adelphia police force. There’s only 
one thing wrong with him—he is a 


If an apartment overlooking Negro and Sparta is the deep, deep 
Hyde Park 1S wh at South. To make matters worse, Virgil 

e ° 3 is just as uppity as he can be, which 
you have in mind... : 


means that, though Sparta literally 
. ? will not be able to live without him 
You will like the 
London Hilton. 


—the widow says she'll pack up 
her husband’s factory if Virgil is 
not retained on the case forthwith 
—it can scarcely bring itself to live 
The rooms at the London Hilton are ee paps k $Te-die 
Manager Louis Blouet's special ee 
pride . . . and so beautifully ap- Heat of the Night, based on a novel 
pointed that guests consider them by John Ball, have a good gimmick 
luxury apartments. They're on Park going for them, one so intrinsically 
Lane in the fashionable Mayfair 
area with the center of London only 
a walk away. You'll sip cocktails, 
dine in your choice of four restau- 
rants and dance on the roof with a 
view that takes in all of London. 
Sound like what you have in mind? 








intriguing that little more than its 
statement alone would have been 
enough to hook and hold our atten- 
tion. Greatly to their credit and with- 
out getting preachy, they manage 
to transcend their cute premise and 
make a sound, serious and altogether 
excellent film that is quite possibly 
the best we have had from the U.S. 
this year. For what develops out of 
the confrontation between an urbane 
Northern Negro and a crude South- 
ern cop is not merely a good who- 
dunit or a fine demonstration that 
races can work together but first and 
foremost a drama of two deeply etched 
characters in conflict. 


4§* For reservations call yourtravel 
agent, any Hilton hotel, or Hilton 
Reservation Service. 


LIFE! MOVIE REVIEW 


As played by the admirable Sidney 
Poitier, Detective Tibbs is by no 
means an easy, likable hero. He stays 
on in Sparta not out of any abstract 
obligation to justice but because he 
has an irresistible opportunity to 
demonstrate his superiority to the 
hated Crackers. So intense is that de- 
sire that for a time he devotes him- 
self to a vain attempt to pin the rap 
on the most thoroughly nasty of his 
hosts. Finally, when his irritating 
manner has warmed local temper to 
the lynching point, he gives us a 
quick glimpse of the fear that he has 
been trying all along to master and 
which is undoubtedly the chief mo- 
tive of his brazen behavior. In short, 
he is a difficult character, and the 
natural temptation to make him a 
repository of superhuman virtue has 
been sternly repressed by Poitier, 
Screenwriter Sterling Silliphant and 
Director Norman Jewison. 

Rod Steiger’s brilliant portrayal of 
Gillespie is shaded with similar care. 
He could so easily have been turned 

_into a clownish caricature of the rube 
lawman. Instead, for all his scratch- 
ing and shambling, for all his out- 
bursts of bad temper, he is a man 
learning and changing in a tense situ- 
ation and under the impact of Tibbs’s 
exasperating skill in their shared pro- 
fession. The performance begins in 
his contemptuous suspicion of the 
proud, carefully controlled Negro, ex- 
pands through grudging interest in a 
specimen very strange to his eyes and 
ends in understanding both the forces 
that drive the detective and the 
weaknesses that pluck at him. It is a 
wonderful piece of acting—humor- 
ous, shrewd and strong without being 
domineering or self-admiring. 


Bu then, almost everything about 
this picture is good—the sharply 
drawn minor characters, the careful 
plotting, the wonderful rightness of 
each scene’s setting, mood and dia- 


. logue. Most admirable of all is the 


way everyone avoids oversimplifica- 
tions. Poitier and Steiger may even- 
tually come to respect one another, 
even to find a certain amusement in 
one another’s company. But they do 
not suddenly become brothers under 
the skin, put down their old preju- 
dices or vow to be better men. They 
have gained only a little more knowl- 
edge of themselves and of each other, 
perhaps a capacity to work with the 
strangers of the future on a slightly 
less suspicious basis. Intimacy great- 
er than that is specifically rejected. 
The policemen part as they met— 
warily. It is not exactly a resounding 
resolution, but it is a true one and 
therefore very suitable to a truthful 
little film. 


by Richard Schickel 
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For Kentucky Tavern, the 
vintage year is the eighth. It takes 
that long to make KT Bottled in Bond 
worth what we have to ask for it. 
Other Bourbons are sold when 
they're two, four or six years old. 
They're not called Vintage Bourbon. 
Kentucky Tavern is. 
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ow advertisers can choose 
between covering the world 
through LIFE International.... 
or selecting a particular market 
with one of its 
seventeen regional editions. 


LIFE Scandinavia for instance — 
reaching one of the world’s 
important, growing markets. 
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Sellers 
as a Singing 
Matador 


THE BOBO 
with Peter Sellers 


Dice comes a time in the life of 
every screen comedian when he ur- 
gently feels the need to have the ad- 
jective “Chaplinesque” applied to his 
work. It is a dangerous moment, with 
the pitfall of pretentiousness yawning 
on one side, sentimentality on the oth- 
er and all the psychological hazards 
of overreaching buzzing in the back 
of his mind. It is a pleasure to report 
that Peter Sellers—that excellent fel- 
low—has not only endured this trial 
but has mostly prevailed over it. 

The film in which he accomplishes 
this is a pleasantly unassuming item 
called The Bobo, which is idiomatic 
Spanish for someone who is, shall we 
say, Chaplinesque in outlook and be- 
havior. Juan Bautista is the world’s 
first and, thank heavens, only singing 
matador, the novelty of this experi- 
ment in mixing media compensating, 
at least in the more impressionable 
provinces, for his lack of first-class 
ability in either of these arts. 

He arrives in Barcelona too broke 
to buy a cheese sandwich for lunch, 
but nonetheless determined to hang 
up his sword and concentrate on his 
songs. Persistent pestering of the 
town’s leading impresario leads not to 
a booking but to a wager. If Juan can 
accomplish in three days what half 
the male population of Barcelona has 
failed to accomplish in months of ef- 
fort—the seduction of the legendarily 
unseducible Olimpia Segura—then a 
week’s engagement, with his name in 
winking lights outside the theater, 
will be his. 

Do not be misled by the seeming 
unpleasantness of this situation. 
Olimpia, tastily and skillfully played 
by Britt Ekland, who is Mrs. Sellers 
offscreen, is a conniving little bag- 
gage, an international grand mistress 
in the gamesmanship of love, with the 
cars, clothes and jewels to prove it, 
while her victims have not so much 
as a single tender memory to provide 
them solace. 

What she has never encountered 
before, however, is a singing matador 
to whom she is not an object of brain- 
cracking passion but just another in 
a long succession of problems in sur- 
vival. There is in Sellers’ Bobo an 





eerie and outwardly untoward self- 
confidence. He reasons that he is such 
a basically attractive chap that pro- 
pinquity will do most of his work for 
him. His problem is merely to spend 
as much of his allotted 72 hours in 
Olimpia’s presence as possible. He 
gets himself up as the servant-mes- 
senger of a mythical suitor of the sort 
she loves to toy with and arranges a 
succession of dates between them. 
Naturally they are all broken, and the 
Bobo is left alone with her in sur- 
roundings variously posh and roman- 
tic. It works. Olimpia falls for him— 
and also picks up the tabs. 

Alas, poor Bobo. He is a man of 
honor as well as wit. When the time 
comes to collect the contract he has 
indubitably earned, he is too gentle- 
manly to discuss his conquest. No de- 
tails, no deal—and it’s back to the vil- 
lage corridas for Juan, who in the 
course of his adventures has got him- 
self covered from head to toe with an 
indelible dye. Characteristically he 
accepts this disaster and simply 
changes his billing: now he’s the 
world’s first and only blue singing 
matador. 


ras what’s so nice about him. 
Like Chaplin’s celebrated little fel- 
low, he faces absurd misfortune with 
splendid courage. And more. There is 
in his character a wonderful scramble 
of guile and innocence, humility and 
dignity, not to mention a certain wise, 
romantic rue that is the real instru- 
ment of Olimpia’s brief downfall. 
What is so good about Sellers’ per- 
formance is that he never insists upon 
these emotional generalizations at the 
expense of specific characterization, is 
never excessively sweet or sour and 
never, never tries obviously to turn 
the Bobo into an Everyman, as so 
many lesser actors have when they 
have tried to work a vein that is so 
trickily laced with fool’s gold. 

I would not for a moment advance 
The Bobo as a model of comic con- 
struction. It is a vehicle with a ten- 
dency to sputter, then spurt almost 
out of control when Sellers is not in 
the driver’s seat and Director Robert 
Parrish and Screenwriter David R. 
Schwartz are trying to distract us 
from the misfortune of his absence. 
Still, the contraption runs _ well 
enough to serve its purpose, which is 
to provide us with a lengthy excur- 
sion through the Sellers’ market. It is 
a trip worth taking. Peter Sellers may 
be the finest comic actor of his time 
and it is a boon to be able to study 
him at length and at leisure instead 
of merely glimpsing his face in the 
crowd of those all-star productions 
where he has lately been lurking so 
much of the time. 


by Richard Schickel 


Please take a look 
through an 


Asahi Pentax/Takumar 
combination 


The Asahi Pentax is far more than a superb camera. With over 24 


Takumar interchangeable lenses made specially for it, it’s an incredibly 
versatile 35mm photographic system. 

When you look at things the Takumar way, you'll find a Takumar lens 
for almost every photographic wish — from an 18mm super-wide-angle 
fish-eye lens that captures 180° to a 1000mm super-telephoto lens that 
brings subjects from half a mile away. And genuine Takumar lenses are 
the only lenses designed around the optical characteristics of the Asahi 
Pentax system. Only they are computed 


for optimum performance with Asahi 


sane 
ASAHI 

PPENTAX \ 
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Pentax cameras. Naturally this méans 
you get results unattainable with any 
other combinationt 

Broaden your Asahi Pentax / Takumar 
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ASAHI 
® PENTAX 


Honeywell Pentax in U.S.A. and Mexico 


system anytime. All Takumar lenses are 
as compact and easy to use as the Asahi 
Pentax itself. Visit your photo dealer or 
write for an illustrated brochure. 


ASAHI OPTICAL EUROPE S.A., Freight Bldg., Brussels National Airport, Zaventem, BELGIUM 
Hamburg Office, 2000 Hamburg 50, Koenigstrasse 28, WEST GERMANY 






A Secret, Which Provides 200% 
Economical Recording 
At The Same Frequency Response 


Model X-100D: Compatible tape deck/ 
amplifier system which can also be used sepa- 
rately with other components. The X-100D 
features 4-track, 3-speed (1-7/8, 3-3/4 & 
7-1/2 ips) stereo recording with Akai’s cross 
field head. It also offers transistorized pre- 
amp, auto shut-off and stop, vertical or hori- 
zontal positioning, 30 to 23,000 cps frequency 
response. 


Model X-355D: This professional stereo 
tape deck is similar to the X-355 except for 
its lack of an internal power amplifier and 
speakers, features 4-track, 3-speed (3-3/4, 
7-1/2 & 15 ips) stereo/mono recording and 
playback, the famous Akai cross field head, 
record/playback preamplifier, automatic re- 
verse, repeat, stop and shut-off, 50-watt solid 
state amplifier, sound on sound, sound with 
sound, sound over sound, 30 to 24,000 cps 
frequency response, FM multiple recording, 
push button controls. 


Model AA-5000: Employs 28 transistors 
and gives you a 20 to 35,000 cps frequency 
response, OTL circuitry, tape, phono, tuner, 
tape monitor and aux inputs, hi/lo filters, 
separate channel controls. 


Akai Stereo Speaker System: 
SW-130: Max. input power 
SS -—110: Max. input power 
SS -—88A: Max. input power 
SS —30: Max. input power 


Model X-100D 
CROSS FIELD HEAD, 
STEREO CUSTOM DECK 


Model AA-7000 
SOLID STATE AM/FM 
MULTIPLEX STEREO 
TUNER AMPLIFIER 


Model AA-7000 Amplifier: Solid state 
AM/FM multiplex stereo tuner amplifier to 
give you extra sensitive performance at 80-watt 
music power output. Features all silicon 
transistor and muting circuit for perfect stability 
and elimination of noise interference in chan- 
nel selection, and 4 nuvistors plus 4-gang 
variable condenser provide for pinpoint sen- 
sitivity. All in smart low-silhouette case. 


AKAI TAPE RECORDERS are available at the US Army and 
Air Force PACEX Exchanges, the Navy Exchange and the 
Marine Corps Exchange. The PACEX MAIL ORDER SERVICE 
in Japan has just resumed filling your orders again. 
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TAPE RECORDER 


For details and free brochure, please write and return 
this coupon. 
i Life (Int'l) 9, 67 | 
AKAI TRADING CO., LTD. 
Tokyo AP Box 12, Tokyo, Japan 


Please send me your Free Catalogue 
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Model X-355D 
CROSS FIELD HEAD, 
PROFESSIONAL 
STEREO TAPE DECK 


Model AA-5000 
ALL TRANSISTOR 
PRE-MAIN AMP 








When you travel with Bank of 
America Travelers Cheques— 











PRESEAK® ASSOCIATION 
(NCISCO, CALIFORNIA,U.S-A- 











the world’s largest bank 
goes with you. 


The Magic Kingdom of Disneyland is famous the world over. 
So are Bank of America Travelers Cheques. Sold by leading 
banks everywhere, they're as acceptable as cash around the 
world. And they’re safer than cash to carry. If your cheques are 
lost or stolen, they’re swiftly replaced—by the world’s largest 
bank. Next time you travel, carry the money only youcan spend 


—BANK OF AMERICA TRAVELERS CHEQUES. 


BANK OF AMERICA NATIONAL TRUST AND SAVINGS ASSOCIATION 
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Greetings 
toa Living 
Legend 


70 FOR THE ‘FORWARD’ 


I want to wish a great newspaper 
a very happy birthday. The Jewish 
Daily Forward is 70 this year. May 
it live a long time. 

Like other newsboys on the Lower 
East Side of New York, I had a cor- 
ner all my own—Norfolk and De- 
lancey Streets. On the morning of 
Aug. 18, 1915, I deserted my corner 
and ran through the whole neighbor- 
hood sheggAg, “Leo Frank dead!” I 
yelled ad’’ because I knew the 
word “tynched” would have no im- 
mediacy to my Yiddish-speaking cus- 
tomers. I was selling the Jewish Daily 
Forward, the Yiddish-language news- 
paper which had heen covering every 
aspect of the trial of Leo Frank, a 
Jewish factory superintendent con- 
victed in Atlanta of the murder of a 
14-year-old employee, Mary Phagan. 

The Forward was the paper of the 
Lower East Side. It was the only pa- 
per the immigrants could read, for 
few of them had mastered English. 
It was founded in 1897 by a volun- 
teer committee dedicated to helping 
hundreds of thousands of Jewish im- 
migrants to become familiar with 
their new country. It was for years 
the largest foreign-language newspa- 
per in the country. At the height of 
its popularity, around 1922, it had a 
circulation of 225,000. In about 14 
pages daily and 20 on Sunday, it car- 
ried (and still does) wire-service news, 
sports, society notes, jokes, columns 
of opinion, a women’s page, critical 
reviews and a fictional serial. 

My father, who brought us to 
America from Galicia in 1905, wrote 
the first sports story the paper ever 
carried. He described the Jack John- 
son-Jim Jeffries fight, assuring the 
doubtful immigrants boxing was not 
as savage as it appeared, since a ref- 
eree presided over the fighters, who 
wore gloves. 

The Forward’s guiding spirit and 
its editor for 50 years was Ab Cahan 
who, with his paper, formed the van- 
guard of labor leaders who smashed 
the jungle of New York sweatshops. 
Cahan wrote prolifically in Yiddish 
and English, and his novel The Rise 
of David Levinsky is the classic 
treatment of the immigrant’s adjust- 
ment to American society, predating 


the late Mike Gold’s Jews Without 
Money. 

As its readers gradually grew older, 
the character of the services the For- 
ward performed for them gradually 
changed: where it once gave advice 
on how to behave at the theater, how 
to carry a handkerchief, use a napkin 
—it now carries more sophisticated 
literary and political articles. And 
where once its letters gave advice 
to the lovelorn, now you can read 
about the problems of bringing up 
grandchildren, and the loneliness of 
old age. 

I sold the Forward after school 
between 1911 and 1917. We news- 
boys had learned how to exploit each 
edition as it came out. We shouted 
“Extra!”’ as soon as a new bundle was 
dumped at our feet, and the gambit 
paid off handsomely during World 
War I. The East Side Jews were over- 
whelmingly pro-German. All of them 
had come to America to flee the Rus- 
sian pogroms. No matter what the 
outcome of the skirmish I shouted 
“Russians retreat again!” I shouted 
it even when the Russians advanced. 
If the Russian advance was an over- 
whelming victory I shouted instead, 
“Extra! Emperor Franz Josef dying!” 
Franz Josef was the old reliable. The 
East Side Jews adored him. And he 
was, fortunately for newsboys, very, 
very old. 


T,. Forward anticipated by dec- 
ades the changes in American jour- 
nalism. It was the first paper to in- 
troduce the magazine concept of cov- 
ering a story from many angles. It 
also gave its readers the first column 
of personal advice, the Bintel Brief 
(literally: “bundle of letters”) which 
varied from serious to humorous. 
“My husband reads the Forward,” 
wrote one woman, “but where does 
he read it? In the barbershop where 
he goes all the time with those other 
cardplayers. Let him see this letter.” 
Or a young reader wrote, “Is it a 
sin to use face powder in America? 
Shouldn’t a girl look beautiful?: My 
father doesn’t want me to use face 
powder. Is it a sin?” 

Last summer I revisited the For- 
ward. Adolph Held, an old friend, is 
its general manager. The typesetting 
machines on the 10th floor still set 
all the type, even the ads, in Yiddish. 
Its readership, still over 150,000, is 
declining. Like no other newspaper 
in history, it is gradually putting it- 
self out of business because of its suc- 
cess in doing what it originally set 
out to de: help Jewish immigrants 
adapt to America. 


Mr. Golden, editor of the Carolina Is- 
raelite, wrote Only in America. 


by Harry Golden 
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We dont care if this is the two 
-Woolmark label in the world. 
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It’s just three years since we introduced our 
symbol for Pure New Wool, so we feel that two 





hundred million Woolmark labels is an 
impressive figure! What better proof that the 
whole world prefers products of Pure New 
Wool? On countless wonderful things, from 
sweaters to carpets, the Woolmark label is a 
guarantee of quality, of the very best... Pure 
‘New Wool. Soft, resilient, healthy and beautiful. 
“These combined with all its other natural 
advantages make Pure New Wool the unbeatable 
fibre. So you can understand why we can’t get 
sentimental over the two hundred millionth 
Woolmark label... there’s a Pure New Wool 
product waiting for it somewhere in the world! 














PURE NEW WOOL 








International Wool Secretariat, Wool House, Carlton Gardens, London, SW1. England. 
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SUBSCRIPTION RATES: 


ADEN (1 yr, SA£ 2.220; 3 yrs, 5.150; 5 yrs, 7.500), c/o Na- 
tional and Grindlays Bank, Ltd., P.O. Box 1181, Steamer Point 
ARGENTINA (1 yr, 2800 pesos; 3 yrs, 6300; 5 yrs, 9100), 
c/o First National City Bank, Bartolomé Mitre 502, Buenos Ajres 
AUSTRIA (1 yr, S 156; 3 yrs, 335; 5 yrs, 520), c/o Creditan- 
stalt Bankverein, Auslandsabteilung, Wien 1/1, Postfach 72, 
Postscheckkonto Nr. 20.772 
BAHAMAS (I vr, Bah$ 8.00; 3 yrs, 18.00; 5 yrs, 26.00), 
c/o The Bank of Nova Scotia, Nassau 
BARBADOS (1 yr, BWI$ 13.50; 3 yrs, 30.50; 5 yrs, 44.00), 
c/o The Bank of Nova Scotia, Bridgetown 

ELGIUM & LUXEMBOURG (1 yt, Fr. 300; 3 yrs, 650; 
5 yrs, 1000), c/o Kredietbank S.A., Grand Place 18, Bruxelles, 
Compte Cheques Postaux 167.96 
BERMUDA (1 yr, 57/-; 3 yrs, 128/-; 5 yrs, 185/-), c/o 
Magazine Distributors, Phoenix Building Hamilton 
BOLIVIA (1 yr, 96 pesos; 3 yrs, 216; 5 yrs, 312), c/o Banco 
Mercantil, La Paz 
BRAZIL (1 yr, NCr$ 21,60; 3 yrs, 48,60;5 yrs, 70,20), c/o 
First National City Bank, Ave. Rio Branco 83/85, Caixa Postale 
770, Rio de Janeiro 
BRITISH ISLES & BRITISH TERR. (1 yr, 45/-; 3 yrs, 
90/-; 5 yrs, 141/-), LIFE International, TIME & LIFE Building, 
New Bond Street, London W1, England 
BRITISH WEST INDIES (1 yr, BWI$ 13.50; 3 yrs, 30.50; 5 
yrs, 44.00), c/o The Bank of Nova Scotia, St. George’s, Grenada 
CANAL ZONE (1 yr, US$ 8.00; 3 yrs, 18.00; 5 yrs, 26.00), 
Bice tetemationsh, 540 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 


CHILE (1 yr, 48,00 escudos; 3 yrs, 108,00; 5 yrs, 156,00), c/o 
First National City Bank, Bandera 237, Santiago 

COLOMBIA (1 yr, 160 pesos; 3 yrs, 360; 5 yrs, 520), c/o 
First National City Bank, Carrera 9, No. 14-10, Bogota 

COSTA RICA (1 yr, 58 colones; 3 yrs, 130.50; 5 yrs, 
188.50), c/o Banco Anglo-Costarricense, Apdo. 2038, San José 
CYPRUS (1 yr, C£ 2.220; 3 yrs, 5.150; 5 yrs, 7.500), c/o 
The Chartered Bank, Nicosia 

DENMARK (1 yr, Kr 46; 3 yrs, 99; 5 yrs, 152), c/o Kgben- 
havns Discontokasse, Bank-Aktieselskab, Kgs. Nytorv 20, Kében- 


havn K 

DOMINICAN REP. (1 yr, 8,00 pesos; 3 yrs, 18,00; 5 yrs, 
26,00), c/o Royal Bank of Canada, Santo Domingo 
ECUADOR (1 yr, 180 sucres; 3 yrs, 405; 5 yrs, 585), c/o La 
Previsora Banco Nacional de Crédito, Casilla 12, Quito 

EL SALVADOR (1 yr, 20,00 colones; 3 yrs, 45,00; 5 yrs, 
65,00), c/o Banco Salvadorefio, San Salvador 

ETHIOPIA (1 yr, Eth$ 15.00; 3 yrs, 32.50; 5 yrs, 50.00), c/o 
The Commercial Bank of Ethiopia, Addis Ababa 

FINLAND (1 yr, Fmk 19.20; 3 yrs, 41.60; 5 yrs, 64.00), c/o 
Helsingin Osakepankki, P. 0. Box 110, Helsinki 300, Helsingfors 
FRANCE (1 yr, 28.75 FF; 3 yrs, 65.00; 5 yrs, 97.50), LIFE In- 
ternational, Boite Postale 278-08, Paris 8e . 

FRENCH AFRICA (1 yr, CFA 1500; 3 yrs, 3250; 5 yrs, 
5000), LIFE International, 5 Ottho Heldringstraat, Amsterdam 
18, Netherlands 

GERMANY (1 yr, DM 18.00; 3 yrs, 42.00; 5 yrs, 65.00), 
c/o Deutsche Effecten-und Wechselbank, 6 Frankfurt a.M. 1 
Postfach 3649, Postscheckkonto Ffm 142144 

GREECE (1 yr, Dr 180; 3 yrs, 390; 5 yrs, 600), c/o National 
Bank of Greece, S.A., 38 Stadiou Street, Athens 132 
GUATEMALA (1 yr, Q 8,00; 3 yrs, 18,00; 5 yrs, 26,00), 
c/o Bank of London & Montreal, P. 0. Box 1106, Guatemala 
GUYANA (1 yr, BWI$ 13.50; 3 yrs, 30.50; 5 yrs, 44.00), c/o 
Barclay’s Bank, Water Street, Georgetown 

HAITI (1 yr, G 40,00; 3 yrs, 90,00; 5 yrs, 130,00), c/o Banque 
Nationale de la République d’Haiti, Port-au-Prince 
HONDURAS (1 yr, 16 lempiras; 3 yrs, 36; 5 yrs, 52), c/o 
Banco Atlantida, Tegucigalpa 

IRAN (1 yr, Ris 490; 3 yrs, 1130; 5 yrs, 1640), c/o Foreign 
Trade Bank of Iran, Avenue Saadi, Teheran 

IRAQ (1 yr, ID 2.220; 3 yrs, 5.150; 5 yrs, 7.500), c/o Credit 
Bank of Iraq, P. 0. Box 4, Baghdad 

IRELAND (1 yr, 45/-; 3 yrs, 90/-; 5 yrs, 141/-), c/o The 
Munster & Leinster Bank, Ltd., Foreign Exchange Dept., Dame 
Street, Dublin 2 

ISRAEL (1 yr, IL 17.25; 3 yrs, 39.00; 5 yrs, 58.50), c/o 
The Mercantile Bank of Israel, Ltd., P. 0. Box 512, Tel-Aviv 
ITALY (1 yr, Lit 3,750; 3 yrs, 8,125; 5 yrs, 12,500), c/o 
Banca Commerciale italiana Via del Corso 226 Roma 
JAMAICA (1 yr, 57/-; 3 yrs, 128/-; 5 yrs, 185/-), c/o 
The Bank of Nova Scotia, P. 0. Box 511, Kingston 


JORDAN (1 yr, JD 2.220; 3 yrs, 5.150; 5 yrs, 7.500), c/o 
Arab Bank Limited, Amman 
KENYA (lyr, 45/-:3 yrs, 104/-; 5 vrs, 150/-), c/o National 
and Grindlays Bank Ltd., P.O. Box 30081, Nairobi 
LEBANON (1 yr, LL 19.50; 3 yrs, 45.00; 5 yrs, 65.00), c/o 
Algemene Bank Nederland, N.V., P. 0. Box 3012, Beirut 
LIBERIA (1 yr, US$ 6.00; 3 yrs, 13.00; 5 yrs, 20.00), c/o 
Bank of Liberia, P. 0. Box 131, Monrovia 
LIBYA (1 yr, Lib£ 2.25; 3 yrs, 5.20; 5 yrs, 7.50), c/o Barclays 
Bank D.C.0., P. 0. Box 214, Benghazi 
MALAWI a yr, 45/-; 3 yrs, 104/-; 5 yrs, 150/-), c/o National 
and Grindlays Bank, Ltd., P. 0. Box 1955, Lusaka, Zambia 
MEXICO (1 yr, 100 pesos; 3 yrs, 225; 5 yrs, 325, LIFE 
International, Paseo de Ia Reforma 195. Apdo. 5-592, Mexico 5, D.F. 
MOROCCO (1 yr, DH 28.75; 3 yrs, 65.00; 5 yrs, 97.50), c/o 
Worms & Cie (Maroc) B.1.A.M., 27, Rue Abderranman Sehraoui, 
Boite Postale 662, Casablanca 
NETHERLANDS (1 yr, f 20.70; 3 yrs, 46.80; 5 yrs. 79.00), 
LIFE International, 5 Ottho Heldringstraat, Amsterdam 18, 
Postgiro 669900 
NETH. ANTILLES (1 yr, NAf 15.00; 3 yrs, 34.00; 5 yrs, 
48-00), c/o N.V. Edwards, Henriquez & Co's Bank, Willemstad, 
uracao 
NICARAGUA (1 yr, C$ 60.00; 3 yrs, 135.00; 5 yrs, 195.00), 
c/o Banco de América, Managua 
NIGERIA (1 yr, 45/-; 3 yrs, 90/-; 5 yrs, 141/-), c/o Bank 
of America, P. 0. Box 2317, Lagos 
NORWAY (1 yr, Kr 43; 3 yrs, 93; 5 yrs, 150), c/o Den- 
norske Creditbank, P. 0. Box 769/71, Oslo 1 
PANAMA (1 yr, B 8,00; 3 yrs, 18,09; 5 yrs, 26,00), c/o 
First National City Bank, P. 0. Box 555, Panama 
PARAGUAY (1 yr, G 1040; 3 yrs, 2340; 5 yrs, 3380), c/o First 
National City Bank, Chile esquina Presidente Franco, Asunci6n 
PERU (1 yr, 214 soles; 3 yrs, 48C: 5 yrs, 694), c/o First Na- 
tional City Bank, Ave. Nicolés de Piérola 1062, Lima 
PORTUGAL & TERR. (1 yr, Esc 170; 3 yrs, 370; 5 yrs, 
575), c/o Banco Espirito Santo e Commercial de Lisboa, P. 0. 
Box 2105, Lisbon 
RHODESIA (1 yr, 45/-; 3 yrs, 104/-; 5 yrs, 150/-), c/o 
National and Grindlays Bank, Ltd., P. 0. Box 1778, Bulawayo 
SAUDI ARABIA (1 yr, SR 28.25; 3 yrs, 65.25; 5 yrs, 94.50), 
c/o Arab Bank, Ltd., Al-Khobar 
SIERRA LEONE (1 yr, 4.50 Leones; 3 yrs, 10.40; 5 yrs, 
15.00), ¢/o Bank of West Africa, Oxford Street, Freetown 
SOUTH AFRICA & ADJ. TERR. (1 yr, R4.50;3 yrs, 10.40; 
5 yrs, 15.00), c/o South African Bank of Athens, Ltd., S.A. Fire 
House, 103 Fox Street, Johannesburg 
SPAIN (1 yr, Ptas 360; 3 yrs, 780; 5 yrs, 1200), c/o Banco de 
Santander, Alcalé 37, Madrid 
SUDAN (1 yr, Sud£ 2.20; 3 yrs, 5.00; 5 yrs, 7.25), c/o El 
Nilein Bank, P. 0. Box 466 Khartoum 
SURINAM (1 yr, Sf 15.00; 3 yrs, 34.00; 5 yrs, 49.00), c/o 
De Surinaamsche Bank N.V., Paramaribo 
SWEDEN (1 yr. Kr 31; 3 yrs, 67; 5 yrs, 104), c/o Stockholms 
Enskilda Bank, Box 1.60.67, Stockholm 16, Postal Check Ac- 
count No. 52240 i 
SWITZERLAND (1 yr, Fr 26; 3 yrs, 56; 5 yrs, 87), c/o First 
National City Bank, P.O. Box 486, 3 Geneva 1211, Postal 
Check Account 12-1256 
SYRIA (1 yr, SL 25; 3 yrs, 58; 5 yrs, 84), c/o Arab World 
Bank No. 1, P. 0. Box 2231, Damascus 
TANZANIA (1 yr, 45/-; 3 yrs, 104/-: 5 yrs, 150,/-), c/o Na- 
tional Bank of Commerce, P. 0. Box 9002, Dar-es-Salaam, Tan- 
zania 
TRINIDAD (1 yr TT$ 13.50; 3 yrs, 30.50; 5 yrs, 44.00), c/o 
The Bank of Nova Scotia. Port of Spain 
TRUCIAL STATES (1 yr, Rs 28 or BD 2.700; 3 yrs, 62 
or BD 6.100; 5 yrs, 95, or BD 9.400), c/o Afl branches of 
The Arab Bank, Limited 
TUNISIA (1 yr, TD 3.020; 3 yrs, 6.825; 5 yrs, 10.200), c/o 
Société Tunisienne de Banque, 1 Av. H. Thameur, Tunis 
TURKEY (1 yr, TL 63; 3 yrs, 145; 5 yrs, 210), c/o Holantse 
Bank-Uni_N.V., P. K. 34-Karakoy, Istanbul 
UGANDA a yr, 45/-; 3 yrs, i4/-;5 yts, 150/-), c/o Na- 
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LIFE Atlantic edition is published by Time-LiFe In- 
ternational(Nederland)N.V.,5 OtthoHeldringstraat, 
Amsterdam 18, Netherlands, a subsidiary of Time 
Inc., which with its subsidiary also publishes 
Time, LIFE, the International editions of Time and 
LIFE, FORTUNE and SPORTS ILLUSTRATED. OFFICERS: 
Chairman of the Board, Andrew Heiskell; Presi- 
dent, James A. Linen; Chairman of the Executive 
Committee, Roy E. Larsen; Chairman of the Fi- 
nance Committee, Charles L. Stillman; Executive 
Vice President and Treasurer, David W. Brum- 
baugh; Senior Vice President, Bernhard M. Auer; 
Vice President and Secretary, Bernard Barnes; 
Vice Presidents, Charles A. Adams, Rhett Austell, 
Edgar R. Baker, Charles B. Bear, Clay Buckhout, 


R. M. Buckley; Vice President and Assistant to the 
President, Arnold W. Carlson: Vice Presidents, 
Charles L. Gleason Jr., John Hallenbeck, Jerome 
S. Hardy; Vice President, Comptroller and Assist- 
ant Secretary, John F. Harvey; Vice Presidents, 
Sidney L. James, Arthur W. Keylor, Henry Luce III, 
Ralph D. Paine Jr., Weston C. Pullen Jr., James R. 
Shepley, Garry Valk; Assistant Treasurer, William 
G. Davis Jr.; Assistant Comptroller and Assistant 
Secretary, Curtis C. Messinger; Assistant Treas- 
urers, Evan S. Ingels, Richard B. McKeough. 


Address all editorial correspondence to: LIFE 
International, Time and Life Building, Rockefeller 
Center, New York, N.Y. 10020, U.S.A. 
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Please include a LIFE address 
label to insure prompt service 
whenever you write us about 
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LIFE International 
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CHANGE OF ADDRESS 


If you are moving, please notify us by 
AIR MAIL,SIX WEEKS BEFORE changing your 
address—ten weeks if you live in the 
South Pacific area. Use this form, attach 
your present magazine address label and 
print your new address below. (We must 
have your old address in order to change 
to your new one.) . 
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Cold enough to fasten flesh to metal, crystallize your 


In a Laboratory Arctic breath or freeze marrow. But the Fiat 125 murmurs 


along merrily in this deep freeze as it would in normal use. 
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Some of Fiat’s test techniques such as 
this seem fantastic. But they pay off in 
certainty. Lab tests all through every 
creative process—road and use tests of 
finished products of every Fiat division, 
from metals, to cars, trucks, trains, trac- 


tors, jet aircraft,diesels and gas turbines. 
The Road to the Truth leads to wide 
avenues of prestige and progress. 


s U.S. Representative, 375 Park Avenue, 
, , New York, N.Y., Fiat S.p.A. Turin, Italy 
Fiat Model 125 





Pointing up better, Intrepid (U.S. 
22) comes up to pass Columbia in 
final trials which led to her selec- 
tion as America’s Cup Defender. 
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Once Again, That Great 
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‘ a rare photograph, Lirr’s George Silk 


{ catches Defender Intrepid (left), Challenger 
n the waters off Newport, Rhode Dame Pattie and replica of original yacht 
Island, 3,000 miles from Cowes and America together in the waters off Newport. 


more than a month after Cowes Week, 
U.S. yachtsmen are engaged in what 
they regard as the yachting event of 
the year: on September 12 they will 
once again defend the America’s Cup. 
This time it is Defender Jntrepid 
against a fast and frightening new 
Australian challenger, Dame Pattie. 
Not so long ago the America’s Cup 
races were an Anglo-American tradi- 
tion. But the Aussies, with their easy, 
neo-American ways, quickly became 
more popular than any British yachts- 
men since Sir Thomas Lipton popu- 
larized the phrase “‘lift the mug.”’ The 
Aussies added their own note of black 
humor to Cup legend by planting 
crosses on the lawn of their rented 
estate (right), one for each Aussie 
who came down with virus pneumo- 
nia, with an extra big cross to hex De- 
fending Skipper Bus Mosbacher. The 
U.S. yachtsmen are determined to 
keep those Aussies from taking away 
the America’s Cup. As one yachts- 
man put it: “‘’d a lot rather see us 
lose it to somebody we could more 
easily win it back from, like the Brit- 
ish, or especially those French.” 


Battle to ‘Lift the Mug’ 
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Radical new defender 
with a veteran skipper 


The extent to which technology has taken over the art of 
sailing is indicated by the new America’s Cup defender /ntrepid, 
a far cry from the wood-and-canvas schooner America. Intrepid’s 
major new feature is a trim tab on her keel, with a separate rud- 
der aft. These are controlled by a five-wheel helm (/eft) which 
looks like a helmsman’s nightmare but which permits the defend- 
ing skipper to maneuver the new 12-meter far more delicately 
than ever before. 

The skipper is Emil (‘‘Bus’?) Mosbacher, who defended the 
America’s Cup in Weatherly against the Australians once before. 
Genial but tough, Mosbacher is master of every trick in the com- 
plex game of match racing. In the trials to select the defender 
from four 12-meters, Mosbacher and Jntrepidwon every race but 
one (and lost that only because the navigator led them to the 
wrong buoy). /ntrepid was designed by the famous Olin Ste- 
phens, who has built three defenders. She also incorporates many 
Mosbacher ideas. For one, she looks almost like a deserted ship 
(below) with only her afterguard on deck, while the rest man 
the new winches that are set belowdecks (right) in order to in- 
crease visibility and reduce wind resistance. On downwind runs, 
however, when wind resistance helps, everyone comes up on deck. 


A: the helm (left), Mosbacher Watching hand signals, an Intrepid 
smiles at Intrepid’s speed. Commands crew member mans a winch below- 
by hand signals make the yacht si- decks. Some of them have asked for 
lent as well as nearly deserted (below). TV below so they won’t miss the races. 


































































































































































































BY A.B.C. 
WHIPPLE 


The America’s Cup Competition, 
which has so far cost British, Ca- 
nadian, Australian and USS. 
yachtsmen more than $50 million, 
all started by mistake. This is how 
it happened. 


A. the invitation of a British 
friend, a syndicate of six U.S. 
yachtsmen decided to challenge 
their British counterparts in the 
races that were scheduled as part 
of England’s 1851 Festival Year. 
George Steers, famous in America 
for his fast New York harbor pilot 
schooners, was commissioned to 
design the fastest yacht he could. 
He came up with a schooner mea- 
suring 101 feet 9 inches overall, and 
she was christened America. She 
was fast and handsome, with masts 
that raked back at a 5° angle and 
5,263 square feet of white canvas. 
But she got off to a bad start when 
the syndicate tried her out before 
sending her across the Atlantic. A 
member of the syndicate, Commo- 
dore John C. Stevens of the New 
York Yacht Club, owned a yacht 
named Maria, which was pretty 
fast too, so America was tested 
against Maria. The syndicate mem- 
bers were somewhat dismayed 
when Maria won most of these 
races, and they were nonplused 
when in one race she impudently 
showed that she could sail circles 
around America and did so, three 
times. But because $20,000 had 
been invested in America, and be- 
cause she seemed a stouter ship 
than Maria for the Atlantic cross- 
ing, she was finally selected to up- 
hold the yachting honor of the U.S. 

So on June 21, 1851 America was 
towed out of the East River and, 
to the accompaniment of nine 
cheers and two guns from a pass- 
ing steamer, hoisted her pilot sails 
for the voyage across the ocean 
(her light cotton racing sails were 
snugly stowed below). Commo- 
dore Stevens, who was to com- 
mand America when she got to En- 
gland, was not aboard; he booked 
passage on a steamer. In command 
was Captain Richard Brown, a 
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The whole thing started 116 years ago 


tough, profane old salt who was to 
be skipper in the race under Ste- 
vens’ command. At the start of the 
voyage he summoned all hands aft 
and bellowed at them, “‘If there’s 
a damned white-livered dog 
amongst you wants to stay be- 
hind, now is the time for him to 
bark. How in the hell do you stand? 
Do you stand by the ship?” Listen- 
ing to these well-chosen words 
were Designer George Steers, his 
brother and fellow worker James 
and James’s son Henry. They— 
and the crew—were not frightened 
back to land. But there were to be 
moments when James, at least, 
wished he had stayed ashore. 
James kept a log of America’s 
crossing; and from it we learn why 
Dick Brown felt some anxiety. 


THE CUP IN N.Y. YACHT CLUB 


America set off at a good clip 
even though she at once began to 
roll. She had hardly passed Nan- 
tucket before the second mate 
began to feel squeamish and went 
below. Ten minutes later the first 
mate, carpenter and even the cap- 
tain were taking “‘a little brandy 
and water, say about 10 drops” to 
settle their churning stomachs. By 
4 a.m. all three were taking Seid- 
litz powders to keep from being ac- 
tively sick. All the second day, 
through the wet smoky fog, Amer- 
ica tossed and rolled. Some of the 
crew, especially the weak-stom- 





ached second mate, were still sea- 
sick. But the Steers brothers, and 
evidently young Henry as well, 
were healthy, if damp, and able 
to put away a dinner of “‘veal 
pot pie and Indian fritters with 
sauce.’ 

By the ninth day, however, when 
the crew members were getting 
their sea legs, the constant rolling 
began to tell on the two boatbuild- 
ers. America had slatted about ina 
calm for one day and had wallowed 
through a storm that moved James 
to note, ‘I don’t think it ever 
rained harder since Noah floated 
his ark.’’ The Steers brothers be- 
gan to miss New York harbor. 
Brother James was still sound of 
stomach, but his disgust with the 
whole undertaking poured out in 
his entry for June 30: “‘Light wind 
and foggy, mixed at times with 
hard rain. All sail set . . . Brother 
George seasick, could eat no din- 
ner. Should I live to get home, this 
will be my last sea trip. All my 
clothes are wet. It has rained every 
day since we left.” 

By the 18th day out, the liquor 
cabinet was empty. They knew 
there was a cargo of rum in the 
hold, so they calmly broke into it 
and replenished the cabinet. 
“George had the bellyache,”’ wrote 
James, adding laconically, ““We 
were not going to starve in a 
market place.” 

Fortified with the new supply of 
rum, the wet, tired, dejected Steers 
brothers sat it out until America 
glided smoothly into the harbor at 
Le Havre, 20 days and six hours 
out of New York harbor. 

It is easy to imagine the conster- 
nation of Commodore Stevens 
when he arrived and checked into 
the liquor supply. And since the 
Steers brothers continued to dip 
into the cargo of rum at the rate of 
two bottles a day, the commodore 
began to get angry. He locked up 
the liquor cabinet and kept the key 
with him, not realizing that the 
Steerses had foresightedly provid- 
ed themselves with a key. Every 
night Commodore Stevens sat on 
the cabin deck in his shirttail, 
counted his bottles and bellowed 
at the steward, “‘Where the hell 
does my liquor go to?’ 

Commodore Stevens then made 
a serious mistake. Taking America 
up to Cowes, he found the crack 


British cutter Laverock hanging 
around, obviously spoiling for an 
impromptu race. Stevens may well 
have considered the possibility that 
if he let Laverock beat him, the 
chances would be greater that the 
owners of other British yachts 
would be eager to race America 
too. But after the lengthy, expen- 
sive preparations and the bickering 
at Le Havre, Stevens could not re- 
sist the temptation to show off 
America’s stuff. Standing in the 
yacht’s round cockpit, he shouted 
the order, ‘“‘Let her go!’’ Go she 
did, all the way up to Cowes, and 
she licked Laverock handily. It 
took no time at all for word to get 
around. And when Stevens issued 
his challenge—to race for any 
amount from $5,000 to $50,000— 
there were no takers. 

British yachtsmen, it appeared, 
were too canny—or careful—to 
race the yacht that had beaten Lav- 
erock. There was also a feeling 
among the British that a syndicate 
of owners for a racing yacht was 
not quite sporting. As the days 
went by and Stevens waited, he 
tried to enter America in the race 
for the Queen’s Cup, one of the big- 
gest of the season. Thereupon he 
was told flatly that the rules re- 
quired each entry to belong to a 
single individual. Wrote James 
Steers, “‘ ‘Old Pig’ got mad and 
went ashore.”’ At the clubhouse of 
the Royal Yacht Squadron the 
commodore evidently made quite 
a scene, informing the British 
yachtsmen that he would wait only 
three more days for an answer to 
his challenge. After that he would 
take America back to America. To 
hell with them. 


Au this was finally too much for 
the Steers brothers. They quit and 
prepared to return to New York. 

At this point, just as Commo- 
dore Stevens was preparing to take 
America back home, he heard from 
the Royal Yacht Squadron. The 
club would, he was politely in- 
formed, welcome America in an 
open regatta for a new cup. No 
size, sail area or tonnage was 
barred. In other words, if America 
could sail in it, any boat could. Ste- 
vens quickly tried to get the Steers 
brothers to change their minds, but 
they had had enough. They sailed 





—bhy mistake 


from Liverpool Aug. 20—and 
missed the triumph of their life- 
times and the most important 
yacht race in history. 

On Friday, Aug. 22, the 15 
yachts set out early for the starting 
line. The early morning mist had 
scudded away before a light breeze 
and it was a clear day. But there 
was not enough wind to suit Com- 
modore Stevens. America was 
heavier than most of the British 
yachts, and the stronger the wind 
the better her chances. By 9:30 
a.m., as the breeze freshened, Ste- 
vens made his last-minute study of 
the rules for the race which had 
been passed out to each skipper by 
the Royal Yacht Squadron. It was 
at this point, before the starting 
gun was fired, that the race was de- 
cided. By some error two sets of 
conflicting sailing instructions had 
been distributed. Whether Stevens 
studied both and made a shrewd 
decision or whether he studied only 
one, no one knows. In any case it 
was this discrepancy in sailing in- 
structions that assured America’s 
victory. 

By 9:45 it was quite a scene off 
Cowes. A long line of huge white 
sails stood out against the blue sky 
as the yachts waited at anchor for 
the starting gun, 15 minutes away. 
But as the yachts waited, America 
got into trouble: she started to run 
over her anchor which pulled her 
about in the wrong direction. Her 
sails had to be lowered, where they 
stayed as Stevens literally listened 
to the minutes go by: they were 
called out, minute by minute, by a 
member of the crew. 

The starting cannon boomed, 
anchors were weighed and the fleet 
bore away. Behind them all was 
America: her crew had to raise the 
sails as well as the anchor. 

It was a 12-mile run out to Nab 
light, a lightship anchored off a 
point known as the Nab. This was 
the first mark on the 53-mile 
course. As America belatedly set 
out to catch the rest of the fleet, 
the wind Stevens had been praying 
for began to come up strong. One 
by one, America began overhauling 
the slower boats in the race, but by 
the time she had reached the Nab, 
four British yachts were firmly 
holding the lead. Also they clung 
together in a little knot, like race 
horses on the inside of a turn, and 





America was unable to get through. 
Then came America’s lucky break. 

Commodore Stevens may have 
been astonished—or he may sim- 
ply have been pleased—when all of 
the yachts ahead of him kept go- 
ing right straight out past the Nab, 
in order to round the mark on the 
outside. Stevens, taking the course 
indicated in the conflicting instruc- 
tions, simply came about and 
passed by Nab light on the inside. 
So the British skippers used up pre- 
cious minutes, and lost all the ad- 
vantage they had gained by 
“bunching up,”’ while America set 
out on the next leg of the race like 
a homesick dolphin. While the 
wind held strong, Stevens made the 
most of his advantage and soon left 
the fleet behind. : 

On the royal steam yacht Victo- 
ria and Albert, on the last leg of 
the course, stood Queen Victoria. 
Peering across the tossing water, 
the queen asked who was in the 
lead. Someone with binoculars had 
just made out America and told 
her. ‘‘Who is second?” she asked. 
The answer, according to legend, 
was, “‘Ah, Your Majesty, there is 
no second.”” 

But the race was far from over. 
The wind started to die. Besides 
America got into an unfavorable 
tide and began to lose her speed. 
For about an hour the wind contin- 
ued to diminish while one British 
boat after another began to close 
the huge gap between them and 
America. Yachtsmen being what 
they are, and Stevens evidently be- 
ing even more excitable than most, 
these must have been apoplectic 
moments aboard the America. 

Yet Stevens had one more lucky 
break. Three of the British com- 


petitors put themselves out of the 
race. Volante lost her bowsprit. Ar- 
row went aground on the rocks, 
and Alarm immediately left the 
race to go to the aid of Arrow. As 
the wind kept dying, one last possi- 
ble contender, Aurora, tried des- 
perately to catch America. But the 
wind held just enough, and in the 
gathering dusk, 10 hours and 37 
minutes after the starting cannon 
had sounded, another went off as 
America slid past the finish line. 
Eight minutes and about one mile 
behind came Aurora. 

It must have been a chilly ses- 
sion at the Royal Yacht Squad- 
ron’s clubhouse shortly thereafter, 
when the matter of Nab light was 
discussed. Partly because of the 
two sets of instructions, partly be- 
cause the British, sportsmen all, de- 
cided not to make a scene, Amer- 
ica was not disqualified. Indeed the 
argument that probably went on in 
the clubhouse has continued to this 
day, with many U.S. yachtsmen in- 
sisting that America would have 
won that day anyway (granting 
that in later years the British yachts 
beat her more than half the time) 
and with many British yachtsmen 
stubbornly insisting that the Nab 
light incident was what did it. It 
did not seem so important to the 
British yachtsmen then, crestfallen 
as they might have been. After all, 
some of them must have thought, 
these Americans had stirred up 
enough of a fuss already. So the 
trophy that became known as the 
America’s Cup was presented to 
Commodore Stevens, and the Brit- 
ish promptly began making plans 
to get it back. 

The actual value of this cup was 
about $500, but in their attempts, 


Deicsncs America has been revived 
in almost exact replica (right) by the 
F. & M. Schaefer Brewing Company 
for promotion. Original America cost 
$20,000, this one cost $650,000. Origi- 
nal America was finally broken up 
in 1942. Pattie alongside shows how 
yacht design has changed since 1851. 


over the years, to get it back, Brit- 
ish yachtsmen alone have spent 
more than $20 million. Challeng- 
ers from Britain, Canada and Aus- 
tralia have tried 19 separate times 
to repeat America’s performance, 
but without success. More than 
one of the races led to harsh words 
exchanged across the Atlantic, as 
British yachtsmen grew more excit- 
ed—and more frustrated — over 
their attempts to regain the cup. It 
was in this atmosphere that the 
most famous challenger of them all 
soothed much of the bad feeling by 
his good sportsmanship. Sir Thom- 
as Lipton made his first challenge 
partly as a smart publicity stunt to 
promote his tea in the U.S., but be- 
fore he was through he had become 
so wrapped up in the project that 
he had attempted to “‘lift the mug” 
five times with five different yachts. 
He is thought to have spent more 
than $10 million, and although he 
never succeeded, he was such a 
graceful loser that he won thou- 
sands of friends in the U.S. His eyes 
twinkling and his little goatee bob- 
bing, Lipton used to complain, 
“‘The Americans put something in 
the water over there that kept my 
yacht from winning—the Ameri- 
can boat.” 

The Aussies will now discover 
if the same thing has been done 
to them, with ‘‘something”’ named 
Intrepid. 

CONTINUED 
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SKIPPER STURROCK POSES WITH STATUARY ON LAWN OF RENTED ESTATE 


Tough crew gets ready 
for a strong challenge 


After such easy wins over Britain’s 
Sovereign and Sceptre (nicknamed 


~ Spectre), the U.S. defenders might 


be tempted to relax. But in losing 
last time with the 12-meter Gretel, 
the Australians gave the Ameri- 
cans a bad scare, and this year’s 
challenger, Dame Pattie (right), is 
obviously a far better boat than 
Gretel. 

Now that the Aussies have had 
their fun in and around Newport, 
they are settling down for an earn- 
est try. Skipper Jock Sturrock, who 
was Gretel’s helmsman in 1962, 
has clapped a curfew on the crew. 
Says Jock: “‘After this our train- 
ing program will get tougher and 
tougher as the days go by. 


“PATTIE”? CREW HIKES TO WINDWARD AS SHE BOILS ALONG IN TRAINING RUN 
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They will be living sailing 24 hours 
a day.” 

Meanwhile, back in Australia, 
all eyes are on Newport 12,500 
miles away. Equipment, labor and 
everything that could be supplied 
has been donated by eager Aussie 
yachting fans, in a country that 
lives as much in the water as out 
of it (see pp. 49-59). And even an 
Aborigine named Lindsay Rough- 
sey has sent along a powerful good- 
luck charm. It is a “‘wind totem” 
boomerang, and it is certain, says 
Lindsay, to bring on the strong 
winds to which Dame Pattie is ac- 
customed off Melbourne and Syd- 
ney. The boomerang—and Aussie 
hopes—now ride on Dame Pattie. 
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SEEING CREW LIGHTEN A RIVAL, “PATTIE” CREWMAN REMOVES COCKPIT SEATS 
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Meeting on a rooftop 
on Manhattan’s Lower 
East Side, Real Great 
Society members hold 
an on-the-spot planning 
session. Chino Garcia is 
president, but he says, 
“Gust because I have a 
big mouth; in RGS eyv- 
ery member is a leader.” 





Papo Giordani 





Chino Garcia 


by ROGER VAUGHAN 


Ie call themselves the Real 
Great Society and it sounds vague- 
ly sarcastic, like something the 
New Left might say about the 
Johnson administration. In point 
of fact, “‘they’” are a bunch of 
teen-age toughs who have turned 
solid citizens. Puerto Ricans main- 
ly, they were not too long ago the 
swaggering leaders of New York 
City street gangs with such names 
as the Assassins, the Dragons and 
the Untouchables, and their out- 
look is as devotedly unsarcastic 
as any you would ever find. 

The Real Great Society is not a 
religious organization, and it 
doesn’t collect dues or issue mem- 
bership cards. It does hold meet- 
ings, and it has a board of direc- 
tors who preside over a growing 
consortium of commercial enter- 
prises—though this is less an end 
in itself than the practical applica- 
tion of an ideal. It is an ideal 
which says it is possible for a group 
of uneducated, slum-locked kids 
to get together and, with no more 
going for them than guts, great 
desire and enormous hustle born 
of*the necessity to survive, break 
out of the frustrating cycle of 
big-city poverty. 

Compared with the enormity of 
the problem it is up against, the 
Real Great Society is a small 
group, with fewer than 200 work- 
ing members. But it has had a pro- 
foundly beneficial effect upon the 
lives of thousands of delinquent 
or potentially delinquent kids, not 
only in New York City but also all 
across the U.S. Its unusual, un- 
structured make-up, its starkly 
practical approaches to a variety of 
problems, and above all the results 





Angelo Gonzales 


The REAL Great Society 


Some tough New York slum kids team up to fight poverty instead of each other 


it has achieved have stirred the 
interest of the Office of Economic 
Opportunity, a number of founda- 
tions and, no doubt, more than a 
few sociologists who figured they 
knew all the answers. 

The Real Great Society had its 
beginning in the spring of 1964 
in the slums of New York’s Lower 
East Side, with a more or less 
spontaneous itch that began to in- 
fect some of the area’s most no- 
torious young denizens. These-were 
kids whose careers as gang leaders 
had been interrupted by time spent 
in reform school, prison and, in 
the case of one boy, temporary ex- 
ile to Puerto Rico. 

If any one of the group had to 
be singled out as the founding 
force behind the Real Great So- 
ciety, it would be Chino Garcia. 
Chino was the youth who had just 
returned from a year’s stay in 
Puerto Rico. He had gone there 
following a run-in with the New 
York cops, who charitably gave 
him the option of blowing town 
or facing a number of charges that 
stood a good chance of sticking. 
Chino was born and raised on the 
Lower East Side. When he was 
12, he joined a gang, which was 
simply what kids in Chino’s situa- 
tion did in those days if they want- 
ed to survive. He grew up into 
quite an impressive-looking youth 
—tall and handsome with a mus- 
tache, a small clumpish goatee 
and a flashing, captivating smile. 
He spoke Spanish and slum-ac- 
cented English, though he could 
not read or write in the latter. 
Chino was a born leader, and by 
the time he had to get out of town, 
at the age of 17, he had become 


Rabbit Nazario 





head of the Assassin Lords, a 
tough, elite subgang of the 500- 
member Assassins. He has four 
deep scars in his scalp and a long, 
jagged scar across his back as 
souvenirs of his violent rise to 
command. 


W... the Assassins rumbled 
in strength,” he recalls, ‘‘the battle 
would take up an entire city block. 
We used to be scared, man, be- 
cause we knew the other guys were 
good fighters too, and they had 
knives and chains and guns like we 
did. When we got mixed up during 
a fight, you never knew how you 
would get it. Maybe by one of 
your own guys. We never shot to 
kill. If we had guns, we’d shoot for 
the legs, but sometimes in the thick 
of the fight the gun gets pushed up 
and somebody gets it.” 

At the same time that Chino was 
coming back from Puerto Rico, 
one of his acquaintances, Angelo 
Gonzales, was released from West 
Coxsackie state prison in upper 
New York State where he had 
done three years. As contemporary 
gang lords, Angelo and Chino had 
sometimes been allies, sometimes 
enemies. When they met on the 
Lower East Side after their respec- 
tive absences, they began hanging 
out together. 

“*By the time we got back,” Chi- 
no says, ‘‘most of the gang jitter- 
bugging [fighting, rumbling, etc.] 
had stopped. Drugs had come in 
strong, and a lot of the old guys 
were hooked. We wanted to cut 
out drugs, because if you are a 
groovy cat and you die, then we 
miss you, right? And we wanted to 





Armando Perez 


cut out this foolishness about how 
I can’t walk on 30th Street and you 
can’t walk on 32nd Street without 
getting our heads busted.” 

““We weren’t looking to. be goody- 
goodies,” says Angelo. “‘I mean we 
would have made a deal with some 
cats if they had something going, 
but me and my boy Chino and my 
boy Armando got together and 
tried to plan something.” 

His boy Armando, whose last 
name is Perez, is a nice-looking, 
slender kid of 20. Before the gangs 
fell apart, Armando had led his 
own bunch, and he had been 
known to walk into a bar, any bar, 
and clean it out just for fun. 

The three of them could see 
there was not much future in that 
kind of activity. ‘‘So,” says Chi- 
no, ‘‘we found a bunch of guys 
with a place. We fixed it up and 
they let us hold dances there. We 
were trying to raise money for a 
Spartacan army. We figured the 
one thing we all knew how to do 
was fight, so we wanted to round 
up some of the old boys and offer 
our services to the government. We 
were thinking of invading Cuba.” 

This project, however, never got 
beyond the talking stage, and the 
boys, who by now were drawing 
others into their circle and calling 
themselves the Real Great Society, 
continued hustling around the 
Lower East Side in search of some- 
thing to latch onto. One possibil- 
ity was the antipoverty program, 
though by their lights it had a 
basic and obvious flaw. ‘“‘We knew 
President Johnson was trying to get 
to us,” says Angelo, “‘but he just 
didn’t know how. He just never 
got in the groove, man.” 

“That’s easy to explain,” adds 
Armando. “‘He just doesn’t have 
our background.” 

On the other hand, the more they 
thought about it, the more they be- 
came convinced that they them- 
selves just might be the missing in- 
gredient in the President’s formula. 
If there is one thing all the Real 
Great Society kids have been ex- 
pertly trained in, it is survival on 
its most basic level. Their lives have 
been a continual scramble to evade 
all manner of potential disasters: 
hunger, the law, finance companies, 
landlords and rival gangs or in- 
dividual toughs who for one rea- 
son or another have wanted to kill 
them. Then, too, as Chino, Arman- 
do and Angelo talked it all over, 
there was the fact that each of them 


had been a leader. They knew they 
would like to become leaders again 
—but on their own terms, not those 
imposed by the jungle law of the 
slums. Most important of these 
terms, they vowed with ferocious 
pride, was that they would accept 
no handouts. ‘‘Nothing for noth- 
ing” is how Angelo put it. ‘‘No 
charity. If we can do something 
for you too, O.K.” 

“‘Nothing for nothing” quickly _ 
became the RGS motto. The grape- 
vine that had once been used to an- 
nounce bloody gang rumbles now 
spread the word that a bunch of 
guys were getting together to see 
what they could do about poverty 
and delinquency—constructively. 

Kids from all over New York be- 
gan converging for meetings at the 
tenement at 605 East 6th Street, 
where a young man named Mike 
Good had an apartment. Mike 
Good is a college drop-out whom 
Chino and Angelo had met when 
he was working as a counselor at a 
Lower East Side settlement house. 
Chino got in touch with a psychol- 
ogist he had worked with a few 
years before in an experimental re- 
habilitation project and told him 
what the boys were up to. Im- 
pressed, the doctor got in touch 
with colleagues here and there, and 
suddenly Chino, Angelo and Mike 
Good were whisked off on a speak- 
ing tour. They spoke at Syracuse 
University’s Youth Development 
Center, to criminology classes at 
the University of Wisconsin, to in- 
mates at Alabama State Prison 
and at a psychologists’ convention 
in Philadelphia. 


A... finishing the tour, the 
RGS kids took to the road them- 
selves—often hitchhiking—as 
community troubleshooters. They 
would enter a city, usually with the 
cooperation of the chamber of 
commerce, and prowl the slums 
searching out leaders of delinquent 
youth factions. They had meetings 
and told the kids that they count- 
ed in the world but would have to 
prove it by shaping up. “‘No one 
will do it for you,” they'd say. 
And to Chino, Angelo and the rest, 
whose backgrounds were no secret, 
the kids listened. 

Occasionally something would 
go amiss, as it did in Albuquerque 
in 1965. While they were in town, 
a local juvenile, carrying out a per- 
sonal vendetta, killed another kid. 


CONTINUED 
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A. a meeting to allot funds for a 
leather shop, Real Great Society offi- 
cers Chino Garcia (right), Fred Good 
(left) and Angelo Gonzales ques- 
tion Wilson Martin (back to camera). 
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REAL GREAT SOCIETY 


CONTINUED 


This was followed by an unrelated 
incident that got some out-of-pro- 
portion play in the press: a few of 
the RGS boys and _ high-spirited 
locals got to experimenting outside 
a bar one evening, tossing first cats, 
then people to see if they would 
land on their feet. The upshot was 
that the chamber of commerce 
withdrew its support. Toward the 
end of their stay, however, 600 kids 
were attending meetings, and later 
it was established that the RGS 
had headed offa teen-age gang war. 

In Virginia’s Fauquier County, 
the RGS group teamed with a 
Community Action Project being 
run by Bill Watman of the lo- 
cal Office of Economic Opportu- 
nity. Again the turn-out was in the 
hundreds, but because the kids 
who responded were mostly Negro, 
local pressures wiped out the entire 
project. Bill Watman was so im- 
pressed with what he had seen, 
however, that he left OEO and 
joined the Real Great Society. 

Being on the road was fun, and 
productive in certain ways, but 
there wasn’t much in the way of 
on-paper accomplishments. Be- 
tween trips the boys started doing 
odd jobs around New York: paint- 
ing houses, general repairs, and 
moving and cleaning. “It was 
tough,” Chino recalls, ‘‘especially 
since there were a lot of good-pay- 
ing angles around, like if you want- 
ed to sell marijuana.’ And then 
someone suggested, why not write 
a proposal to the Office of Eco- 
nomic Opportunity and get some 
money to work with? 

By now the society’s brain trust 
had acquired another recruit, Fred 
Good. Mike Good’s brother. Fred 
had been a lieutenant in the Army 
and was at loose ends when he met 
up with the RGS members. 

‘*Just think,”’ Fred recalls, ‘‘illit- 





erate gang kids writing proposals 
to OEO. These kids flipped me out. 
Then I took a trip on LSD and I 
thought anything was possible. I 
knew what these kids were trying 
to do was going to work. I thought 
if we wanted to run Chino for Pres- 
ident next week he would win. I 
also thought I could fly and jumped 
out a fourth-floor window and 
broke my back.” Fred came out of 
the hospital with no illusions about 
his ability to fly, but still pretty 
high in his admiration for the Real 
Great Society. 

“I got a clerk’s job to help pay 
for more room at 605 East 6th 
Street, where I lived in the East 
Village,” he says. ““‘We needed a 
place for overflow sleeping and 
meetings. After a while we made 
deals with the owner of the build- 
ing and took over most of it. It 
was a wild time there. I remember 
teaching Carlos Troche how to 
write a composition—he is at Man- 
hattan Community College now. 
Chino was completely illiterate. I 
used to write letters to chicks for 
him. But Chino also had someone 
else writing letters to the same 
chicks. Different handwriting, and 
he got himself in a mess. Finally 
he got sick of that scene and sat 
down and learned how to read.and 
write in two months.” 

Fred Good helped RGS write 
the proposal to the Office of Eco- 
nomic Opportunity. It took six 
months and reached a voluminous 
150 pages. The proposal, couched 
in the vague vernacular of official 
poverty programs, was fora ‘““com- 
munity action demonstration,” 
and although it resulted in exten- 
sive correspondence between OEO 
officials and RGS, nothing con- 
crete came of it. 

Writing off that first mammoth 
effort as a practice run, Fred Good 
and Bill Watman put their heads 
together over a short, more specific 


Dancing at a Harvard University 
party after discussing RGS with 
students, Armando Perez swings 
a Radcliffe girl to Latin rhythms. 


proposal to start small businesses. 
They made copies and sent it to 
some 20 foundations. 

One small business proposed was 
a leather shop to be run by Wil- 
son Martin, an RGS member who 
lived in a loft on Manhattan’s East 
5th Street and dabbled in leather- 
craft. While they were waiting for 
word from the foundations, the 
RGS inner circle met regularly at 
Martin’s place and talked about 
what they would do with a founda- 
tion grant if they got it. 

They formed a board of directors 
—and solemnly decreed that any 
director who landed in jail would 
lose his seat on the board. They 
talked about the proposed disco- 
théque they had included in their 
prospectus, and listened to Ange- 
lo’s weekly impassioned lecture on 
hustling. “‘If we get the budget,” 
Angelo would say, banging his fist 
into his open hand, ‘‘we still have 
to hustle in every possible way we 
can hustle in. We need to get rock- 
bottom prices for everything. We 
have to argue with this cat and 
curse at that cat and bargain with 
that cat, then we have to back our- 
selves up in our own hustling way.” 


Thes also talked about their boy 
Papo, an RGS member who had 
had the audacity to apply for ad- 
mission to Harvard. Papo, whose 
last name is Giordani, grew up in 
East Harlem. A precocious kid, he 
had joined a gang when he was 
only 10, then quit to form a tough 
one of his own. Papo was first in 
his class at Cardinal Hayes High 
School, but he never made it 
through the 10th grade. Instead, 
he got his diploma while in reform 
school by passing the New York 
Board of Regents exam. When 
they let him out he got a scholar- 
ship to Hunter College, and early 
this year, as a sophomore, trans- 
ferred to Pace College where he 
made the dean’s list. He applied to 


Harvard for the fall term, and 
wants to go on to law school. ‘“The 
next time I am in court,” he says 
when people ask him why law 
school, ‘‘I would like to be on the 
other side of the bench.” 

But politics is Papo’s real am- 
bition. He can’t walk on the streets 
of Harlem without being stopped 
by admiring groups of kids. Rela- 
tives hail him from tenement win- 
dows, and even the political ward 
leaders buttonhole him on the 
street. Papo is the smart one, the 
brains, the college boy, the leader, 
and he lets it be known with the 
same aggressiveness that made him 
a leader once before. ‘“There are a 
lot of kids on the streets up here,” 
he says, ‘‘and they would be easy 
to organize, especially if you know 
them. And I know them. I could 
win by a landslide up here.” 

On the night of last Jan. 3, Fred 
Good showed up at the regular 
weekly meeting at Will Martin’s. 
Halfway through the discussions 
he casually held up an envelope 
and said, ‘‘Oh, by the way, we gota 
check this morning—for $15,000.” 

It was a grant from New York’s 
Vincent Astor Foundation, sent in 
response to the Real Great Society 
small-business prospectus. 

“‘Everybody was absolutely 
stunned for a moment,” Bill Wat- 
man recalls. ‘‘Astor had said all 
along we were going to get a check, 
but we had been promised money 
so many times that nobody really 
believed it. Suddenly here were all 
these kids, face to face with more 
money than they had ever imag- 
ined in their lives. There was a long 
moment of silence, then bedlam. 
Everybody had to look at the 
check and touch it and hold it and 
then touch it again. It was really 
quite tender. Then someone went 
out for beer and we drank toasts 
to the check—many toasts.” 

That night was a double cele- 
bration: incorporation papers for 
RGS had come through from the 





state capital a few days before. 

“‘Tmagine!”’ said Armando. ‘‘Us 
—a corporation!” 

The next meeting was all busi- 
ness. The kids began grilling Wil- 
son Martin pretty hard. Just how 
much was this leather shop going 
to cost? Why? Where were the 
itemized expense sheets? Suddenly 
there were a lot of stern looks, and 
with a certain chill it brought to 
mind that these kids learned about 
running an organization in a very 
tough’ school. But Will came up 
with the right answers and got the 
money for his shop. 

Of course he would need some 
help, and the kid they called Rab- 
bit was picked for the job of sales 
manager. Rabbit, whose real name 
is Robert Nazario, at 20 is the 
youngest of the original members 
of RGS, and as gang kids go, he 
is not very big. But his experience 
would stand up with anyone’s. 
That night, in the flush of his ex- 
citement about the leather shop, 
Rabbit talked about how it used 
to be in the old gang days. 

“First I belonged to the Drag- 
ons, then the Baruchmen [named 
after Manhattan’s Bernard Baruch 
housing project], then the Assas- 
sins. I was young and could move 
from gang to gang like that. They 
didn’t let the younger kids go to 
the rumbles either. But when I 
joined the Assassins 1 was old 
enough to get the full initiation. 
A couple of guys held me and they 
punched me 20, 30 times in the 
chest—bam, bam, bam. | felt like 
my chest was caved in. They really 
messed me around. When a lot of 
the guys began taking dope, a 
bunch of us quit and formed our 
own gang. It was called the Con- 
servative Winos. That initiation 
was easy. You just had to drink a 
bottle of wine in one long swallow. 
A fifth, not a pint. We used to 
just sit around and drink, man. It 
was terrific, beautiful stuff. 

“One night some guys from a 
gang that was still fighting mess- 
ed with one of our boys. It 
turned into one of our biggest 
fights. We can show you the news- 
paper clips. The guys came back 
to the project and got me and Pres- 
by and Reginaldo and Candido 
and my brother, Big Rabbit. We 
were coming out of the door of 
the project and we see these 25 
cats coming around the corner, 
man. We picked up some knives 
and sticks, and | had a pipe. My 
brother had a bali bat. This one 
cat, he came toward us sideways, 
ready to swing a pipe, but before 
he could swing, my brother got 
him across the forehead with the 
bat. Wow, what a sound. His head 
was split open, blood pouring out. 
We headed off to our houses to 


get more knives and chains and 
stuff, but the detectives came and 
we just cooled it. We’re all friends 
now. I talk to the guy my brother 
hit with the bat all the time.” 

One day, a few weeks after the 
foundation grant came through, 
seven members of the Real Great 
Society traveled to Cambridge, 
Mass. for a panel discussion with 
some Harvard and Radcliffe stu- 
dents. Chino, Angelo, Armando, 
Rabbit and Papo held forth and 
the audience, numbering 100 or 
more, sat for more than two hours, 
first amused, then enchanted by 
what they heard. 

“‘lam the president,”’ Chino told 
them. ‘‘But that is just because I 
have a big mouth. In RGS, every 
member is a leader himself. We 
aren’t too organized, we are just 
there. A middle-class kid can buy 
a pair of pants faster than I can, 
but when we talk about human 
problems we are both the same.” 

It was Angelo’s turn. Looking 
professorial in his dark three-piece 
suit, he said, ‘‘Social work is really 
drinking a beer with someone. You 
don’t change your role and come 
on as a savior. You just be your- 
self and groove with people.” 


Ase: the meeting a Harvard 
student threw a party in his room 
and nearly 100 people showed up. 
The RGS kids had a ball with the 
Radcliffe girls, and people drank 
a lot of beer and, as Angelo would 
say, grooved with each other. Papo 
was especially happy. Just before 
the trip he had been notified of his 
acceptance at Harvard, quite a big 
step from reform school. 

In New York, success was piling 
on top of success for RGS. Will 
Martin’s leather shop was looking 
like an off-Seventh Avenue pro- 
duction, complete with models be- 
ing fitted with the latest dresses, 
skirts and jackets under the critical 
eye of Rabbit. A store had been 
opened on Avenue A on the Lower 
East Side to handle the line, and 
plans were being made for a second 
outlet on St. Mark’s Place. 

Next to Liichow’s famous Ger- 
man restaurant on 14th Street, over 
a shoe store, the Fabulous Latin 
House, the society’s discothéque, 
was swinging with overflow crowds 
and the best Latin bands. 

Early this June, Chino received 
a telegram from New York’s May- 
or Lindsay inviting him to come to 
Gracie Mansion with other com- 
munity leaders to ‘‘discuss plans 
for this summer in New York 
City.”” And only a few days later, 
in response to another RGS pro- 
posal to start ‘“‘free program in- 
structiona: schools,” the Vincent 
Astor Foundation came through 


with a second grant, this one for 
a whopping $25,000. 

RGS immediately put its plans 
for a University of the Streets into 
effect, opening storefront schools 
for teaching basic reading and 
math in East Harlem and the Low- 
er East Side, and using the larger 
quarters downtown to bring peo- 
ple together for less formal in- 
struction. “‘It’s quite simple,”’ Bill 
Watman says. ‘‘People come in 
and fill out a form that tells how 
much education they have, what 
they are qualified to teach, and 
what they want to learn. Then we 
put people together and off they 
go. Maybe they meet at someone’s 
apartment, or if we can work it 
out they meet here. We have 800 
registered students and faculty, 
studying everything from comput- 
er programming to Hindi.” 

As the summer of violence 
erupted in urban centers across 
the U.S., the possibility that it 
would hit their own home ground 
in New York was of deep concern 
to the Real Great Society mem- 
bers. On July 23 it happened: a 
cop shot and killed a Puerto Rican 
youth in East Harlem and mobs 
went on a rampage of looting and 
burning. Papo Giordani moved 
fast. First he went into the streets 
to hand out ‘“‘stop riot’’ notices. 





“Cool it,’ said one of these. 
“‘There is more than one way to 
change a neighborhood.” Then he 
took the extraordinary step of ini- 
tiating an “‘East Harlem Youth 
Conference.” Charles Abrams, a 
city planner who is chairman of 
Columbia University’s Division of 
Urban Planning, responded by 
offering Columbia’s facilities. On 
the weekend of Aug. 12, some 200 
kids from East Harlem who had 
led and participated in the riots 
met at Columbia. They began by 
banning the press and screaming 
about black power. But by the end 
of the first day, the biggest ap- 
plause went to the speaker who 
declared, ‘‘Hey, we have to stop 
running everybody down. | dig 
people. People are where it’s at.” 

Later, Bill Watman marveled at 
the change in mood: ““Two weeks 
ago those 200 kids thought the 
only way out was a riot. Now here 
they were meeting in committees, 
mad that the sessions were only 
three hours long. One kid said at 
the end of the first day, ‘What do 
you mean, break for dinner?” 


I, The Leather Bag, the RGS 
shop on New York’s Lower East 
Side, sales manager Rabbit Na- 
zario fits a customer with a leath- 
er dress created by Will Martin. 





Entertainment 


Disneyland’s big new pirate ride 


Anyone for Yo-ho-ho? 


As ride starts, visitors see three 
nightshirted residents of a Carib- 
bean town who have been cap- 
tured by pirates and react with 
much quaking and eye-rolling. 


Wire rampaging pirates put 
the town to the torch, jailbirds 
try to coax their turnkey closer. 
One offers a bone, another whis- 
tles and the third curses the cur. 


Cutlasses to all hands and pre- 
pare to take the town! In the 
costliest and most technologically 
sophisticated amusement park 
ride ever built, California’s Dis- 
neyland has evoked the blood- 
curdling buccaneering past of the 
Spanish Main. Called The Pi- 
rates of the Caribbean, it is a 15- 
minute boat ride through the 
sacking of a town, marked by as 
harrowing a series of misadven- 
tures as the likes of Captain Kidd 
and Jean Lafitte ever visited 


upon their hapless victims. The 
Disneyland cutthroats are a 
brawling band of computerized 
robots that look and move about 
like real people but lack even the 
spark of human decency that pi- 
rates are supposed to have had. 
Though the ride cost $8 mil- 
lion, the prospect for profit ex- 
ceeds anything Blackbeard ever 
dreamed of in his yo-ho-ho days: 
nearly a million visitors a month 
are paying 75¢ apiece for the fun 
of being scared out of their wits. 
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W,. leader of the pirates is a 


Blackbeard-like villain who can 


move his arms, legs and body 
and affect a full range of expres- 
sions. Here he smirks as he auc- 
tions off a 300-pound wench, ex- 
horting her to “shift your car- 
go and show your larboard side.” 


As a pirate heaves on the well 
rope (left), the town magistrate 
comes up spouting after a dunk- 
ing designed to make him tell 
where the town treasury is kept. 


A bateau, one of the fleet of 
40 that can haul 3,600 customers 
per hour, enters the town which 
is being plundered. Along the 
way it is caught in a cross fire. 
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A View 


from the Heartland 


My home town of Greenfield, lowa, popu- 
lation about 2,500 doesn’t have much 
good to say about Lyndon Johnson this 
summer. That would not be particularly 
significant except for the growing convic- 
tion, buttressed by other evidence from 
city and farm across the U.S., that what 
bothers the folks out there is bothering a 
great majority of the people. In a curious 
way they feel that they are leaderless. 
Most of us in the business of reporting 
have a place from which we believe the 
view is a little clearer. Mine is Greenfield, 
the seat of Adair County, which is a patch 
of prairie that breaks from the tabletop 
cornland and begins to undulate toward 
the Missouri River and the great West. 
The county can’t claim a whole lot more 
in worldly terms. Henry Wallace was a 
native son. The county is one of the foun- 
dation stones of the amazing American 
agriculture which has energized our civili- 
zation, but in this urban age such things 
don’t seem to count for much. What it 
seems to have—from living close to the 
earth in uncommon ration—is common 
sense. That is why the feelings of the peo- 
ple who walk the quiet streets of Green- 
field, with its cathedrals of densely leafed 
maples and elms, seem important to one 
who has been stifled as never before by 
an oppressive Washington summer. 
There is no clearly seen Lyndon John- 
son, really, at this moment in Greenfield. 
Nothing about him seems to stand out. He 
is not a wartime leader because he won’t 
declare that these are war times. He is not 
the man who is saving the cities or boost- 
ing farm prices, for the simple reason that 
he is not doing either. Everybody seems 


The 


Pr esidency by HUGH SIDEY 


to have found some small reason to dislike 
him and no big reason to like him. It is as 
if in trying to do too much, the President 
has shattered himself into a mass of im- 
perfect fragments, each one confirming 
the pet prejudice of the beholder. The 
image is not fair. But it is not the fault of 
the people of Greenfield. 

‘*He’s a wheeler-dealer,” ventures the 
kindly lady who every Sunday teaches 
the town’s children the Ten Command- 
ments. “They all are in Washington now. * 
Perhaps because Bobby Baker, convicted 
of theft and other crimes, and Senator 
Dodd, censured by the Senate, were his 
friends and cronies, the new fast-buck era 
seems to folks here to have come in with 
L.B.J. ““We just seem to be adrift,” says 
a young auto dealer. One senses a craving 
for inspirational language, if nothing more 
—some sense of uplift, a banner to enroll 
under. Instead, they hear talk about 
how much of the world’s power we con- 
trol, how many trucks or TV sets we 
own. The national purpose is supposed to 
be more than that. 

The night the President had to send 
troops to Detroit, a young housewife hur- 
ried across the backyards to alert her 
family that he was going on TV. Then she 
sat there, and as she and the rest of Green- 
field heard him, the President seemed 
more concerned with making sure he was 
not to be blamed than he was about halt- 
ing the disaster. By the next day, when 
Johnson decided to rise above politics, 
neither this young woman nor her friends 
cared to listen. 

Most of the thoughtful people in Wash- 
ington point to the war in Vietnam, rising 
prices and urban disorders as the issues 
that drag Johnson down. But out on 
Greenfield’s town square, you'll hear it 
said that it is Johnson himself who often 
beclouds the great issues. 

Until now there has been little question 
that we should honor our word in Viet- 
nam. Greenfield sent its sons to this war 
with more than the usual fervor. (Red 
Oak, Iowa, which may have lost more 
men per capita than any other U.S. com- 
munity in World War IT, is just down the 
road and is of kindred spirit.) But the 
mood is changing. A young professional 
man who is among the most devoted 
of conservatives has come to believe that 
we have no purpose there. The front-page 
Towa casualty lists in the Des Moines 
Register are more meaningful than any- 
thing out of Washington. 

These people are more indifferent than 
militant in their attitude toward the Pres- 
ident. They wish vaguely it were other- 
wise. I can remember the intense political 


The town square in Greenfield, Towa, 
which Sidey takes as his base in sizing 
up a mood of heartland America. 


loyalties evoked by Franklin Roosevelt 
and Alf Landon. The area has a Republi- 
can tradition, but it has always shown a 
basic wisdom about individual men. The 
people never did believe all the bad things 
said about Harry Truman. They attended 
the famous 1948 plowing meet at Dexter. 
Iowa to hear Truman speak. Then they 
went home and voted for him. They loved 
Ike. At first they were suspicious of Ken- 
nedy. giving the edge to Nixon, but after 
three vears they had developed a deep af- 
fection for }.F.K., and in retrospect, no- 
body doubts how the next vote would 
have gone. 

Those redeeming features that 1.B.J. 
has are not visible because of his constant 
effort to make himself out to be some- 
thing he is not. He lacks Truman’s scrap- 
piness, Ike’s warmth and Kennedy’s 
grace. That splendidly efficient screen of 
secrecy which the President has built 
around his Washington operations, and of 
which he is so proud, has stirred many 
misgivings among the people. “I just don’t 
feel | can trust him,” says a young father, 
ill at ease as he tries to discuss something 
he does not fully understand. 

Adair County found itself entangled in 
the long tentacles of the federal poverty 
machine. Because the guidelines of the Of- 
fice of Economic Opportunity indicated a 
huge portion of the families were helow 
the income-poverty line, the impression 
was left that this was some kind of rural 
slum, which just isn’t so, and the people 
were more insulted than appreciative. 
While not questioning the basic intent 
of the national poverty program, they 
see the rudderless efforts of the local 
O.E.O. as a classic example of the way 
official Washington tries to manage peo- 
ple’s lives. 

People sympathize with the burdens 
that Johnson carries, but they do not 
commend him for the example he sets. At 
the height of the city riots the radio car- 
ried the story about Lady Bird going to 
New York to pick out her fall wardrobe. 
While the President pondered his request 
for higher taxes, Lynda Bird was shopping 
in London. And in a week of high casualty 
figures from Vietnam, the President gath- 
ered with all his family to admire his new 
grandson and count his blessings. Cer- 
tainly these actions could hardly be con- 
demned, but in a context of anxiety they 
did not seem appropriate to the people 
of Greenfield, and they portrayed a first 
family somehow immune from the things 
that darken many lives. 

Beneath it all there is no pronounced 
bitterness, and there is even a vague hope 
that something will change. But on the 
town square, one gets the feeling that more 
candor from Lyndon B. Johnson and a lit- 
tle more open concern about what is going 
wrong would make the troubles more tol- 
erable—or that some dramatic change in 
the troubles would make Lyndon B. John- 
son more tolerable. 





KLM Royal Class - far too good to be called just First. 
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KLM invites you 
to join them in a rather 
cool reception 


Research proves that experienced travellers choose an air- Not just because we welcome them on board with a cool 
line because it’s punctual, reliable and gets them where they glass of champagne. Or because of the 327 other First Class 
want to go - fast. Champagne and glamorous stewardesses refinements we’ve made. They go for the extra atmosphere. 
score pretty low. Now we just happen to fit the Which is enriched, more elegant. Royal is really 


bill on punctuality. But we still like to give our 
passengers that little bit extra. Like the First 
Class. We find a lot of people in the know are 
switching from just plain First to KLM Royal. 


the only word to describe how it feels. So our 
First is called Royal. Still unchanged: our 
reputation. Of being the most reliable airline 
in the world. 





ROYAL DUTCH AIRLINES 
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enterprising mountaineers, some of them tempted by the world’s 
highest peaks and some by the legend of the Abominable Snow- 
man. But for hundreds of years most Westerners who sought to 
see Nepal’s isolated beauty were kept out of the Florida-size 
kingdom. Only lately has the ban on outsiders been lifted, and 
as if to make up for lost time, Nepal has welcomed tourists 
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It’s quite the thing to do to head for Kathmandu 


Marco Polo, an Indian emperor or two and a Seventh Century 
Chinese adventurer managed to get into Nepal. So did a few 


energetically. Last year 12,500 visitors, half of them Americans, 
swarmed in to exult over the country’s breathtaking diversity: 
jungles, valleys and mountains, Buddhists and Hindus, gods 
and goddesses, climate, wildlife, artifacts, and the delightful- 
ly varied Nepalese people themselves. Most tourists just made 
brief stopovers as part of round-the-world trips via a two-hour 
flight from India or East Pakistan. All, it is safe to bet, were 
so beguiled they wished they had planned to stay for longer. 
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The valley surrounding the capital sea level, looks like a Cezanne land- annual harvests. Snow, which covers 
city of Kathmandu, 4,400 feet above scape and is so fertile it yields two peaks 40 miles off, rarely falls here. 


The Isolated Beauty 


Photographed by 





TRAVEL 


A tourist sunbathes at Lake Phe- 
wa, 45 air minutes from Kathmandu. 


of Nepal 


FARRELL GREHAN 


Besides celebrated Nepalese 
peaks like Everest and Annapur- 
na, climbers have been lured by 
dozens of mountains like these 
(over 20,000 feet) above the Lang- 
tang Valley north of Kathmandu. 
In foreground is a Buddhist shrine. 


Nepat’s 14 airports become im- 
portant social centers—not to say 
sites of cultural shock—when 
planes arrive. Nepalese who have 
walked miles and tourists who 
have flown halfway around the 
world exchange curious stares. 





Two miles from Kathmandu a 
300-step staircase ascends to Swa- 
yambhunath temple where, as in 
much of Nepal, Hindus and Bud- 
dhists worship together in a spirit 
of cordial ecumenicism. Swayam- 
bhunath is a fine place to see chil- 


dren like those at right, their fam- 
ily’s wealth announced by the 
amount of jewelry affixed to their 
ears, foreheads and noses. It is 
also a good place to hear gongs, 
drums and chanting monks, and to 
see pampered bands of monkeys. 


soe 


Tre wares at the market in the 
middle of Kathmandu are so se- 
ductive they commend the merits 
of a vegetarian diet even to non- 
Hindus. The festival-crammed 
Nepalese calendar even includes 
an ‘‘Eat Green Vegetable Day.” 





Tourists take detours to see and 
admire this market while on their 
way to the bazaar where they shop 
for antiques, masks, handicrafts 
and distinctive jewelry of copper 
studded with stones that look like 
(but aren’t) coral and turquoise. 


No more than any other little 
boy anywhere else does this little 
boy of Nepal like taking his bath 
at aneighborhood well in the town 
of Pokhara. Only a very tiny frac- 
tion of Nepal’s 10 million people 
live in houses with running water 


indoors. Many trees like the one 
beside the well are encircled by 
stone platforms called chautaras, 
which give tired by-passers a place 
to rest and which earn religious 
merit for the thoughtful Hindus 
who have troubled to build them. 
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A class of boys in caps 
called topis sit on a sweeping 
greensward to recite their 
lessons. They are long since 
accustomed to the looming 
background majesty of the 
22,000-foot peak named 
Machhapuchhare or ‘‘fish 
tail.”’ This school is about a 
mile’s uphill trek from Pok- 
hara, Nepal’s largest moun- 
tain town. It has a school- 
house, but the weather is so 
often fine that classes are 
held outdoors. These boys 
are learning Nepali, their 
country’s official language. 
Derived from Sanskrit, Ne- 
pali is gradually becoming 
the universal language, on 
top of the country’s babel of 
tribal dialects. About a quar- 
ter of the primary-school-age 
children go to school; most 
enter at age 7 or 8 and stay 
three or four years. Although 
the government has a uni- 
versity and ambitious educa- 
tional hopes, only 9% of Ne- 
palese can read and write. 











The “Living Goddess’ (above) 
is worshiped until puberty as a di- 
vine incarnation of virginity, then 
replaced. If any man weds her, the 
gods will punish him with death. 
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A bas-relief of Kal Bhairab, 
Hindu god of terror and strength 
and destroyer of demons, glowers 
fearsomely in the middle of Kath- 
mandu’s main square (below). 





On the birthday of Lord Shiva 
Hindu pilgrims from all over In- 
dia come to fast and bathe in the 
holy Bagmati River (below) and 
pray at Pashupatinath temple. 


Nepal is the world’s only Hir 
kingdom but it is also the bir 
place (and home of innumera 
followers) of Lord Gautama B 
dha. Both faiths revere the “‘ 

ing Goddess,” (upper left). T 
little girl has a curious fate. She 


Gods an 








chosen at age 4 or 5 from among 
the Buddhist families by a commit- 
tee of Hindu priests. She reigns 
all her childhood, in virtual seclu- 
sion, as a virgin deity. The mul- 


tiplicity of Buddhist and Hindu 
gods and heroes has provided Nep- 


goddesses everywhere —some of them even alive 





alese with inspiration for their dis- 
tinctive art. Shrines, statues and 
temples are everywhere. The same 
finesse bygone- woodcarvers lav- 
ished on the magnificent houses of 
Kathmandu (as at upper left) was 
also applied to carvings on the tim- 


PEG, 





bering of temples. These carvings 
are funny, exotic and also often 
erotic—the reason being that por- 
trayals of the act of reproduction 
help scare off the virgin goddess 
of lightning who, as deities go, is 
thought to be rather shy and prim. 
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TT he Himalayan foothill trails 
abound with natural beauty and 
human fantasy, often intercon- 
nected. Within sight of a splen- 
did tangle of roots of a tree (left), 
comes a man with an extendible 
copper horn called a narsing, lift- 
ed nobly skyward to proclaim the 
approach of a wedding proces- 
sion. Nepalese trees and weddings 
often have more to do with each 
other than a Westerner might sup- 
pose. By tradition, in one caste, a 
young lady’s first husband is not 
the man whose bride she becomes 
usually by age 18 but rather a 
tree, whom she has already ‘‘mar- 
ried” in a childhood ceremony. 
Thus, the logic goes, she need ney- 
er fear what Nepalese men regard 
as the undesirable stigma of wid- 
owhood. If her husband should 
die and she should wish to marry 
again, nobody could accuse her of 
being a widow—her original hus- 
band, the tree, would still be alive. 
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of ly o show that nothing escapes 
the gaze of the Almighty, the tem- 
ple of Bodhnath, near Kathman- 
du, has painted eyes facing all 
four directions, Festoons of flags 





have prayers imprinted on them 
which the wind speeds on to the 
heavens. By Buddhist etiquette, 
visitors learn, they must walk 


around such temples clockwise.’ 








’F the center of Kathmandu, 
the spring festival Holi, corre- 
sponding roughly with the Chris- 
tian Mardi Gras, gives people an 
annual chance to surprise each 


other with handfuls of powder dye 
that comes off only after many 
washings. Nobody, however high 
his caste or exalted his position, 
is exempt from such horseplay. 


Amused by a shuttlecock game 
during a celebration of Tibetan 
New Year at Bodhnath (upper 
left), these girls erupt into laugh- 
ter. They are among the 7,500 


Tibetans who have settled in Ne- 
pal since Communist China took 
over their homeland in 1951. By 
nature nomadic traders, some Ti- 
betans have been helped to find 


work farming or weaving and sell- 
ing wool rugs and jackets. But 
most have trouble getting used 
to Nepal’s warmer climate, and 
even more trouble earning a living. 





yf n a Himalayan foothill sun- 
rise, this Tibetan trader (above) 
loads his caravan of jingle-belled 
ponies with supplies from India 
to head north over difficult moun- 
tain trails. Most of Nepal is still 
inaccessible except by such trails. 


Visitors to Nepal arrive with 
gear for Himalayan hiking, guns 
to hunt tiger, binoculars to add 
spectacular specimens of birds to 
their Life Lists. Some bring no 
equipment but eyes to look at 
idyllic sunset vistas like this (left). 


fT, a terrain of such dramatic 
heights and chasms, the farmers 
make the most of every arable 
acre. Working them is a perenni- 
ally agonizing task for Nepal’s 
farmers but in doing so they carve 
lovely contours on the hillsides. 
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When in Nepal ‘Be sure to look up Boris’ 


by JANE 
HOWARD 


Noe has a pronounced effect 
on people who visit it. Linger for 
any length of time and something 
in the mountain air exaggerates 
whatever traits you brought with 
you and turns you into a broad- 
brush caricature of your usual self. 

Of nobody is this truer than an 
ebullient Kathmandu resident 
named Boris Lissanevitch. Boris, 
who has in his 59 years been a bal- 
let dancer, a big-game hunter, a 
jailbird and one of the first mod- 
ern Westerners to settle in Nepal, 
is now a hotelkeeper and pig 
farmer. He comes of a Russian 
family that he traces back to the 
llth Century, but his spiritual 
ancestors would seem to include 
Falstaff, Buddha and Santa Claus. 
He arrived in Kathmandu 15 years 
ago with a flair for twisting chaos 
into order and an ingenious gift 
for hospitality. Time and Nepal 
have only intensified these quali- 
ties, and also Boris’ fondness for 
the country. ‘““Three weeks any- 
where else,’ he says, “‘give me 
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claustrophobia. Here—here it is 
Paradise.”’ 

But Paradise doesn’t run itself; 
it needs Boris. He not only man- 
ages the Royal, the oldest and 
most interesting (if least efficient) 
of Kathmandu’s three major ho- 
tels, but is starting what he hopes 
will turn into a big-time pig busi- 
ness. Besides, he has catered most 
of the affairs of state as a sort of 
Himalayan Grover Whalen. He 
has had to: nobody else in the na- 
tion could handle problems like 
rounding up kosher china and 
cutlery for a Hindu-run state ban- 
quet honoring the visiting presi- 
dent of Israel, or making a special 
trip to Calcutta to find just the 
right shade of ribbon for table dec- 
orations when the prime minister 
of Yugoslavia came to dinner. 


SS carcely a Westerner turns up in 
Nepal who hasn’t been advised by 
somebody back home to ‘“‘be sure 
to look up Boris.’ Look him up 
they do—princes, art historians, 
marquesas, movie stars and (until 
the government’s 1965 ban on 
climbing expeditions) mountain- 
eers. His visitors also include san- 
daled hippies in search of mystical 


Eastern serenity (200 of them— 
many Americans—turned up in 
Kathmandu last Christmas). 
Most of them get asked up to 
Boris’ apartment, a flight above 
his hotel’s famous Yak & Yeti Bar, 
for a party. Sometimes the parties 
are black tie, sometimes short- 
sleeved sports shirts not tucked in. 
Always they are hilarious. Boris 
regales his guests with abundant 
drink, records of swoopingly nos- 
talgic Slavic music and endless 
stories. He tells them how he be- 
came a czarist cavalryman in his 
teens and how his family sold their 
furniture for Ukrainian money 
which was the next year declared 
worthless. “‘It was then,” he says, 
“that I learned that everything is 
relative.’’ He fled the Bolsheviks 
by getting a permit saying that he 
had a ballet dancing contract in 
Paris, really did learn to dance well 
enough to perform with Diaghi- 
lev’s Ballet Russe, drank with Pi- 
casso and Matisse and was hailed 
in one ballet review as ‘‘the per- 
sonification of lithe, sinuous evil.” 
He later traversed the world asa 
nightclub dancer, hunted big game 
and ran a famous club in Calcutta. 
There he met King Tribhuwan, 


the nominal ruler of Nepal. They 
became good friends and then 
in 1951, when the king managed 
to restore political power to the 
throne, he invited Boris to visit 
him. Boris liked the place so much 
that he brought his second wife, 
Inger, a Danish beauty 20 years 
his junior, and their two small sons 
up to settle (later they had a third 
boy). He persuaded the king to let 
tourists in—and to permit him, 
Boris, to transform a nobleman’s 
rambling palace into a tourist ho- 
tel. In a feat only Boris could have 
accomplished, beds, chairs, toilets, 
bathtubs and all the other things a 
hotel needs came up to Kathman- 
du on the backs of coolies. A 
bunch of trial-run tourists were 
brought on a Thos. Cook & Son 
tour around the world. They liked 
the Royal and the Nepalese handi- 
crafts which Boris had cannily dis- 
played. In fact they snapped up the 
souvenirs with such heartening 
alacrity that ‘‘the crown prince,” 
recalls Boris, ‘‘ordered tourist vi- 
sas issued immediately.” (Today 
guests can buy curios from Boris’ 
bustling mother-in-law, generally 
known as ‘‘Ma’’ Scott.) 

Boris had also opened a distil- 
lery. Combating the tangled Nep- 
alese web of red tape, he had se- 
cured a license for a state liquor 
monopoly. Alas, his friend and 
patron the king died, and the new 
regime inscrutably declared that 
Boris owed them far more money 
for the liquor license than he a) 
really did owe them or b) had in 
the world. He thus became the 
first Westerner in living memory 
to do time in a Nepalese prison. 

“Inger and all my friends would 
come and have parties,” Boris re- 
calls. ‘“When the guests left, I’d 
read and walk in the garden. It was 
a small garden and there were three 
sentries who presented arms every 
time I passed, so I had to salute 
them in turn. It got monotonous.” 

But like the finale of a musical 
comedy, the monotony ended. For 
the new king’s coronation, digni- 
taries had been invited from all 
over the world. Panic struck the 
Nepalese government: who in all 
the kingdom could manage such 
an extravaganza? Who could han- 
dle the Westerners? Who knew 
where the forks were? 

“So, one day,”’ Boris recounts, 


Ti. thing visitors to Tiger Tops 
like best of all is riding through 
the tall jungle grass on the backs 
of elephants—uncomfortable but 
exotic—to look at rare wild game. 


Boris, the most famous host of 
Kathmandu, has made part of his 
weekend retreat into a pig farm, 
to help vary his hotel menus. The 
serving of heef is a Hindu taboo. 


“fa brother of the new king came 
by my prison cell with two bottles 
of liquor to say, ‘Well, you’re free 
—no hard feelings, | hope?’ ” 

The coronation was a smash hit. 
So, a few years later, was the even 
more logistically taxing state visit 
of Queen Elizabeth and Prince 
Philip, which included a tiger 
shoot. Boris, of course, handled 
everything, even the grand climax 
at which 305 elephants were round- 
ed up to stand in a deferential 
line to salute Her Majesty. 

Boris’ hotel isn’t every tourist’s 
cup of rakshi (Nepalese whisky). Its 
strong points do not include relia- 
ble electricity, hot water or com- 
fortable mattresses. “‘I’d /ike to 
make it deluxe,” Boris sighs, ““but I 
don’t have the money.” His chief 
competitors, the brand-new Soal- 
tee Hotel and the enlarging Anna- 
purna, are both more modern and 
more comfortable. 


~ 
Some tourists, of course, use the 
capital city as a mere way station 
en route to more glamorous Nep- 
alese destinations, concurring with 
the Peace Corpsman who actually 
said, scout’s honor, ‘““Kathmandu 
is a nice place to visit, but too hec- 





tic..’ Some head for the terai (jun- 
gle) of southern Nepal, where an 
entrepreneur named John Coap- 
man (who grew up in both India 
and Tennessee) runs a resort called 
Tiger Tops. His clients stay in stilt 
houses and go around on elephant- 
back and Land-Rover looking for 
tiger, rhinoceros, crocodile, fresh- 
water dolphin and over 600 kinds 
of birds. More exhilarating than 
lavish are the Himalayan treks 
laid on by a concern called Moun- 
tain Travel. A Britonnamed Lt. 
Colonel James Roberts, who used 
to command troops of Nepalese 
Gurkhas, runs this firm. He books 
treks of from three days to two 
months, providing all necessities 
including Sherpa guides. Many 
such treks start in the town of 
Pokhara, where another hotel, just 
a motorboat’s ride across the love- 
ly Lake Phewa, is now under con- 
struction. 

Boris says all this competition 
doesn’t bother him a bit; it cheers 
him. “‘It will be a very long time 
before Nepal will have too many 
visitors,” he said one exquisite af- 
ternoon as he alternately chased 
pigs, drank vodka and sun-bathed 
by the swimming pool at his hill- 
side retreat. “‘It’s hard to remem- 
ber,’ said Boris, himself not the 
least of the local attractions, ‘‘that 
once the Nepalese planners won- 
dered ‘what would ever make peo- 
ple want to come here?’ ” 








As Italian as Venice. And as Inter- 


Fond of things Italiano? 


Try a sip of Galliano 
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Milcielly colored - Made and dottied br , 

RIUNITE di LIQUOR! - SOLARO ("24) 
Excuse EXCLUSIVELY SOR 

“cKetion & Robbins, inc. New York, NY: 


national in appeal. That's Galliano. 
Liqueur in the grand manner. 
Legend says they distill the golden 
rays of the sun and put them into 
each drop of Galliano. And it may 
be true. Try a sip of its bright, 
sunny flavor. Galliano—the 

fine Italian liqueur that has 
conquered America. 
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The Swiss 
Pioneer Watch 
by its 
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The ZODIAC CORSAIR (above) is fully automatic, calendar, water-resistant. Avail- 
able in gold-filled, stainless steel, 18ct gold. Every ZODIAC watch for men is 
fitted with the famous STOP device. It enables you to set your watch to the exact 
second. 





A The self-winding ZODIAC AEROSPACE 
GMT has a rotating bezel divided into 
24 hours. It gives the date automatically 
and tells the time any two places on earth 
simultaneously. In addition it’s an under- 
water watch guaranteed waterproof to a 
= depth of 660 feet (200 m). Stainless steel 


case and bracelet. C The KINGLINE, pride of ZODIAC, is a self- 


winding, water-resistant Chronometer 
with official rating-certificate. Extraordi- 
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B For the ladies, the soft line 18ct gold 
bracelet with faceted sapphire glass and 
gold hour markers. Yellow or white gold. 


ZODIAC LOTUS BLOSSOM — 1st Prize EXPO 67 
Montreal, jewelry watches category (Swiss Watch In- 
dustry Competition), 18ct gold, 4 diamonds. Also avail- 


able in white gold. 





nary feats of regulating, thanks to the 
balance frequency of 21,600 vibrations 
per hour. Available in gold-filled, stainless 
steel, 18ct gold. 


ZODIAC watches have been made in 
Le Locle, Switzerland, since 1882. They 
are sold and serviced in over 75 coun- 
tries. ZODIAC watches give you more for 
your money — they give you the security 
of an international trademark. 





Zodiac Precision Watches, 2400 Le Locle, Switzerland — Zodiac Watch Company, 1212 Avenue of the Americas, New York, N.Y. 10036 














At dawn on Sydney's Bondi Beach a_ lone 
surfer rides toward shore. Like most Aus- 
tralians, he is part of what a sociologist 
would call a “beach society,” happiest 
when he is between sea a and sand: in adand™ 


ones chronicled in the following 











to flock to 


As the sun rises, more surfers 
arrive, boards clutched under 
their arms, their shadows long 
on the warming sand. Flopping 
on their boards, they paddle 
seaward, slicing through waves 
that curl, crackle and cream 
across the body. The beach is 
golden now, as a hardy couple 
jogs by. The splashing surfers 
scarcely notice them, intent on 
the next rising wave. 

These scenes repeat them- 
selves again and again along 
Australia’s many spectacular 
beaches. The Beach Society is 
not confined to coastal dwell- 
ers. Families chug in from the 
outback, country families eager 
to wash the yellow dust from 
their eyes in a glorious, sea- 
soused weekend. To all of them 
the sea amounts to nearly an 
extension of themselves. They 
know it and respect it, but they 
do not fear it. They know that 
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sharks lurk offshore, but they 
ignore the thought. Neither do 
monsoonal rains nor seasonal 
shoals of stinging Portuguese 
men-of-war deter the die-hard 
swimmers, the water skiers and 
the spear fishermen. 

Their number is growing, so 
much so that they are spilling 
out onto the remotest stretches 
of sand. Bodies in bikinis and 
baggies now crowd beaches 
that had been inhabited only 
by seagulls. To get there often 
means a long hike through the 
bush, with a 60-pound pack. 
This lemming-like compulsion 
to flock to the sea may come 
from the soul-searing effect of 
Australia’s hot and arid cli- 
mate. “Look at that,” said one 
beach browser, “blue water 
stretching to the horizon. What 
a sight for sweat-filled eyes! 
That’s what I’ve always felt. And 
that’s why | keep coming back.” 


Photographs by DAVID MOORE 





Tide of humanity 
swirls under 
the midday sun 


As the tide of humanity 
sweeps onto Bondi, 

an overburdened father 
looks for open space. 


Frieze of baked backs, 
from rare to well done, 
adorns Greenmount 
Beach, on Gold Coast. 





By midday Bondi beach 
buffs are in their 
crowded habitat, many 
almost in the buff. 


Manly rocks, popular 
refuge from the mob, 
attract the young, 
congenial crowd. 





Board permits taking both the sea and the sun at Camp Cove 


Paradise for girl watching 


on beach or b 
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A surfer heads for more surf 
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New form of windshield wiper Younger set at Stradbroke Island 








Bedecking the deck of a cruiser at Store Beach 





Sun-bleaching the hair at Palm Beach 
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Handsome Queensland beaches are enjoyed 









Warrick Coleborne and Sylvia 
Hoogeveen stroll at water's 
edge on Stradbroke Island. 






by a handsome young couple on ‘surfari 








The green-blue sea washes onto the shining were taken during one of the many “surfaris’” 
sand at Noosa as Sylvia and Warrick go wading that take youngsters from Sydney to beaches 
hand in hand. This picture and the one opposite along the coast. This one cost $A80 for 14 days. 





End of a summer day of surfing 
and sunning comes with a sun- 











KHapendable graphic 
t becomes America’s 
biggest hang-up 





Suddenly posters are the national hang-up. 
They serve as low-cost paintings, do-it-your- 
self wallpaper, comic Valentines or propa- 
ganda for such things as Batman and rye 
bread. Posters in every dimension and de- 
scription, from playing card size to billboard 
blow-ups, are being plastered across the U.S. 
More than a million a week are gobbled up 
by avid visual maniacs who apparently abhor 


The Great Poster 





a void. Unlike the posters in Peking or the 
wanted circulars in post offices, the ones 
most in demand in the U.S. serve mainly 
to jolt the eye, or make the mind go topsy- 
turvy. Photographic pictures of film per- 
sonalities, lithographs by modern artists en 
masse, even advertising billboards have in- 
stantly become collectors’ items. Posters 
can and do appear anywhere—in executive 





: Soy 3 Eis Coast surfers below the 
boardrooms, rumpus rooms, hippie pads, = [>  <liffs at Long Island’s Montauk 
bathrooms, even, as suggested above, as flot- 2 = _ Point teeter atop an old bulk- 


head (above) slathered with 
200 posters of practically every 
genre. Near San Francisco, 
kids (left) hop happily around 


sam cast up by the sea. Whatever else a post- 
er may be intended to put across, in an age 
mad for images, it is expendable art that is 
within everyone’s financial means. Even so, a ‘checkerboard ef personality 
it does have its own durability —for it stays = posters starring culture heroes 
where it is hung after the TV picture fades, * te from Belmondo to Bill Cosby. 
the movie is forgotten or the museum closes. ° 


Wave 





Paste-up 
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store. San Francisco’s Print Mint 
(left) even uses its ceiling for a sam- 
ple display that sells up to 800 plac- 











ards a day. Of course there’s no room 
on that ceiling to show such huge 
posters as the one above, entitled 
Bus—a full-sized Greyhound bus 


pulled up in front of New York’s Ra- 
dio City Music Hall. Bus, weighing 
10 lbs. 7 oz., was printed in a limited 
edition of 200 and sells for $35. At left 


Goan 
sco wen 
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below, Actress Janet Leigh decorates 
her playroom with posters that in- 
clude portraits of other movie stars. 
But not all posters are a mad show. 





us fame pilay took wnik thik dream 


IN BARE 


Designers at the Container Corp. of 
America (below, right) are producing 
a sophisticated poster series to pro- 
mote the urban pleasures of Chicago. 
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Phantasmagoria of a 


best-selling 


avant-garde 


Peter Max 
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The art of poster-making has its 
own avant-garde, the foremost of 
whom are shown here. Basically 
their posters are announcements 
for rock ’n’ roll performances and 
dances at such hippie hangouts 
as San Francisco’s Fillmore and 


Avalon ballrooms. Such posters 
are ‘tacked up in public places as 
were the lithos of Toulouse-Lau- 
trec touting the Moulin Rouge in 
the Gay °90s. But as fast as they 
go up, collectors—mostly teen- 
agers—tear them down to keep, 
and those who prefer to buy them 
without tack holes flock to the 
poster shops. Many of the far-out 
posters appeal mainly for the psy- 


chedelic phantasmagoria of their 
clashing colors, and anyone intent 
on learning what is being adver- 
tised can busy himself with de- 
ciphering the tendrilous lettering. 
These works are being lapped up 
by art museums, as are posters 
by fine artists such as René Ma- 
gritte, Chagall and Matisse, sold 
in galleries like New York’s Post- 
er Originals Limited (lower left). 








Imagine an evening of ec Onight with 

“The Voyages of Christopher Columbus” as the subject. 
Taken by himself, no less! Start with a close up of the queen, 
then to the docks, the ships, and on... to the first 

sight of America and Americans. 

History teaches and fascinates. 

How much more then we should know if Nikon F had been 
invented centuries earlier. 





A majority of the photographs you see every day in your 
newspaper and magazine are taken by Nikon F. 

It is truly the professional’s camera. Not only for news, 
but for every subject under the sun. Notice the listings 
in any photographic annual. Invariably, Nikon F 

gets most credit. Why Nikon F? Well, because of its 
famous Nikkor lenses — most extensive and uniquely 
original selection of any. Its dependability in any 
conditions. Its speed and ease of handling. Its versatile 
Nikon system. Any and all are features vital to a pro. 


You may never own the peer among automobiles, 

but you certainly can own the peer among cameras. 
True, your family adventures may not match those of 
Columbus. But, at least, if you have a Nikon F at your 
side, you’re equipped to make history. 

And why shouldn’t you be! 


NIPPON KOGAKU K.K., 
Nihonbashi Nishikawa Bldg., Chuo-ku, Tokyo, Japan 


NIPPON KOGAKU (U.S.A.) INC. 

623 Stewart Avenue, Garden City, New York 11533 Tel: 516 CH 8-4120 
NIKON AG ~ 

Kirchenweg 5, 8008 Zurich, Switzerland Tel: (051) 474640, 47641 


From Mao to 


A decade ago, most people who 
wanted to brighten a room with 
posters contented themselves 
with facsimiles of Toulouse-Lau- 
trec’s Moulin Rouge advertise- 
ments or Yugoslavian State Rail- 
ways travel posters. No longer. 
Anything visually baffling, mind- 
boggling, so old-fashioned as to 
be campy or so new-fangled as to 
be incomprehensible is being silk- 
screened, lithographed and letter- 
pressed into posters. And the 
market seems insatiable. 

Wildest of the current poster- 
makers is the San Francisco 
school. Wes Wilson, 29, designs 
posters whose wiggly typography 
melds into stylized images of girls 
akin to pre-Raphaelite vamps. 
He couldn’t be more arcane. His 
lettering has been described as 
36-point illegible.” But Wil- 
son’s colors are psychedelicacies 
of almost fluorescent oranges and 
lavender rather than the sickly 
yellow turn-of-the-century chro- 
matics. “It’s gotta be fast,”’ he 
says. ““The best poster is the most 
dynamic.” 

At first, psychedelic poster art 
appears to look like logs of LSD 
trips, but it is also derived play- 
fully from past and banal images. 
Rick Griffin, 24, calls the roman- 
tic book illustrations of Gustav 
Doré a major influence. He re- 
belled against his art school 
teachers in Los Angeles when 
they said symmetry was static. 
His favorite type faces are P. T. 
Barnum, Playbill and Bank Note. 
Stanley Mouse, 27, is another 
pack-rat postermaker who deals 
in bygone images of Victorian 
times. Victor Moscoso, 33, a Yale 
B.F.A., trades in movie-palace 
Moorish calligraphy and describes 
his own style as “contemporary 
eclectic.”” Peter Max, 28, working 
in New York, has designed the 


is Communists, posters are 
propaganda, as witness these sol- 





interiors of a restaurant called the 
Tin Lizzie which evokes the Mod- 
el T era. It may be the fun-and- 
games of our heritage, but, says 
Max, “It is identification for the 
new youth. It gives them some- 
thing fixed to hold onto.” 

In non-psychedelia, there are 
personality posters for collectors 
who like oddballs, sex symbols, 
Einstein, Twiggy or Mao Tse- 
tung. The most popular at the 
moment shows Actor Peter Fonda 
astride a great hog of a motorcy- 
cle. Teeny-boppers swoon at the 
sight of it. In New York, the 
Arab-Israeli war made a runaway 
seller of a very kosher-looking 
bearded gentleman peeling off 
his black outer garments to re- 
veal his Superman suit. There are 
posters which bedazzlingly reveal 
their messages only in ultraviolet 
light and others which jut out in 
three dimensions or fill up cor- 
ners of rooms already overcrowd- 
ed with flat posters. There are 
gags, cartoons, social protests and 
industrial promotions, as well as 
posters by such serious artists as 
Larry Rivers, who painted his 
New York Film Festival adver- 
tisement on a scaffold high above 
the street. 


TT... big outpouring is on sale 
everywhere—at Chicago’s Mole 
Hole, the Infinite Poster and the 
Electric Lotus in New York’s 
Greenwich Village, Houston’s 
Mind Mart, Yonder’s Wall in 
Washington, D.C., the Print 
Mart and the Pacific Ocean Trad- 
ing Co. in San Francisco’s hip 
Haight-Ashbury district—and, of 
course, Macy’s. The fact that a 
hippie palladium like the Fill- 
more Ballroom gives posters away 
has no effect on the big empori- 
ums, where sales can run as high 


emn samples in a 12-ton cache 
recently confiscated in Mexico. 


as 25,000 a month. Even the 36- 
foot-long bus poster on page 63, 
printed by the Blockbuster Bus 
Book Co. of Beverly Hills, sells 
for only $35. 

The current crop of posters runs 
heavily to the oblique, with the 
viewer left to read his own mes- 
sage into what is displayed. There 
are, for example, giant blow-ups of 
bananas, Chiquita-brand or plain 
mellow yellow, without a hint 
of their puffability. One favorite, 
captioned “Save Court Costs,” 
shows a policeman keeping an eye 
on a suspicious-looking loiterer. 
Presumably the somewhat sick 
inference is that the cop could 
save taxpayers a lot of money by 
shooting such types on sight. 

Until recently, posters never 
had quite the impact as a popular 
phenomenon in America that cal- 
endar and pin-up art had. But 
long before the boys in the bar- 
racks and the college dorm ever 
heard of Betty Grable or the Var- 
ga and Petty girls, posters were 
catching on in Europe. The 19th 
Century invention of lithography 
led to a new art form in which 
text and image were integrated to 
convey an idea, and it swiftly 
won recognition and respect. Ed- 
ouard Manet, as well as Lautrec, 
stooped from the easel to the lith- 
ographer’s stone. 





Wiese 3-D shapes display op 
art creations of, appropriately 
enough, the Third Dimension 
Poster Co. of Los Angeles. Then 
there’s Twiggy, who is more or 
less 1-D, just the thing to dis- 
play on a long and narrow wall. 


America, as did Western Eu- 
rope, utilized propaganda post- 
ers during World War I. James 
Montgomery Flagg’s Uncle Sam 
pointing out of the picture say- 
ing “I want you!” became fa- 
mous, yet only recently a col- 
lectors’ prize. One of the causes 
of poster art’s sudden surge is 
pop art, as represented by Andy 
Warhol’s super-scale blow-ups of 
Campbell soup cans. Motion pic- 
tures, television and magazine 
journalism with its ability to 
put across candid or complicated 
ideas in full-color images have all 
contributed to the public’s fasci- 
nation with art, and to its visual 
consciousness. A poster’s impact 
is quick, and when its novelty has 
worn off it can be replaced by an- 
other just off the presses. As the 
liveliest common denominator of 
communication, the poster wave 
has squared the root of our every- 
day vision—and no doubt made a 
lot of subway travelers think twice 
before defacing a poster with a 
penciled mustache. 

Jon BorcGziNNER 








Definitely not! 

National appliances will wash your 
clothes, cook your food, clean your 
house and do a thousand and one things 

except wind wool. 


‘“Can’t National .°":: 


mind you, since 


do this for me??? 2 


F-35TM 


Electric——_a company 

dedicated to improving living standards. 

Today we manufacture over four thou- 

sand separate National products which 

range from precision-made instruments, 

such as oscilloscopes, to functional appli- 
ances, such as vacuum cleaners. 

. So, ask us anything else and we’ll try 
to help—even in small matters like an 
electric pocket warmer or a timer to tell 
you when the bath is full. 
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your wife? Never! 
People live better 
with National. 
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every issue and saving money, too. 


You could be enjoying 


If you feel that LIFE’s words and photographs are taking you 
on a memorable journey to the four corners of the earth— 
and if you look forward to many more—why not come aboard 
as a subscriber? LIFE is currently offering two very special 
types of terms: One, for new subscribers only, is an intro- 
ductory trial subscription of 20 fortnightly issues at a price 
that is exactly half the cost of the same number of issues 
purchased singly. 

The other term is for anyone who is convinced that LIFE 
is their kind of window on the world. It is for five years at 
a price considerably below the cost of the single issues 
involved, whether you bought them separately, or in regular 
one year subscriptions. Five year subscribers will receive, 


PRICES AND REMITTING ADDRESSES 


with LIFE’s compliments, a hard-bound copy of Eastern 
Europe—a colorful, 176-page book from the. highly ac- 
claimed LIFE World Library series. 

Whichever term you select, you will not only save money 
—you will also get the convenience of home delivery and 
assurance that you won’t miss any of the exciting, unique 
coverage the editors have planned for the months ahead. 
Five year subscribers will, of course, be protected from 
price increases for the duration of their term. 

Come aboard now. You'll enjoy LIFE. Every issue of it. 
Simply fill out the coupon below and send it directly to LIFE 
Atlantic at the address indicated for your country in the 
listing at the left. 


AUSTRIA ISRAEL 


(20 issues, S 80; 5 yrs, S 520) c/o Creditanstalt 
Bankverein, Austandsabteilung, Wien 1/1, Postfach 72, 
Postschekkonto Nr. 20.772 


BELGIUM & LUXEMBOURG 
(20 issues, Fr. 150; 5 yrs, Fr. 1000) c/o Kredietbank S.A., 
Grand Place 18, Bruxelles, Compte Cheques Postaux 167.96 
UNITED KINGDOM & BRITISH TERR. 
(20 issues, 25/-; 5 yrs, 141/-) LIFE International, 
TIME & LIFE Building, New Bond Street, London W1, England 


CYPRUS 
(20 issues, C£ 1.200; 5 yrs, CE 7.500) c/o The Chartered 
Bank, Nicosia 


DENMARK 
(20 issues, Kr 23; 5 yrs, Kr 152) c/o Kébenhavns 
Discontokasse, Bank-Aktieselskab, Kgs. Nytorv 20, 
Kgbenhavn K 


FINLAND 
(20 issues, Fmk 10.00; 5 yrs, Fmk 
Osakepankki, P.O. Box 110, Helsinki 300, Helsingfors 


FRANCE 
(20 issues, 15.00 FF; 5 yrs, 97.50 FF) LIFE International, 
Boite Postale 278-08, Paris 8e 


GERMANY 
(20 issues, DM 10.00; 5 yrs, DM 65.00) c/o Deutsche 
Effecten- und Wechselbank, 6 Frankfurt a.M. 1, 
Postfach 3649, Postscheckkonto Ffm 142144 


GREECE 
(20 issues, Dr 100; 5 yrs, Dr 600) c/o National Bank 
of Greece, S.A., 38 Stadiou Street, Athens 132 


IRELAND 
(20 issues, 25/-; 5 yrs, 141/-) c/o The Munster & Leinster 
Bank, Ltd., Foreign Exchange Dept., Dame Street, Dublin 2 


(20 issues, IL 10.00; 5 yrs, IL 58.50) c/o The Mercantile 
Bank of Israel, Ltd., ”P, 0. Box 512, Tel-Aviv 


ITALY 
(20 issues, Lit.2,000; 5 yrs, Lit 12,500) c/o Banca 
Commerciale Italiana, Via del Corso 226, Roma 


NETHERLANDS 
Ge issues, f 11.00; 5 yrs, f 70.00) LIFE International, 
5 Ottho Heldringstraat, Amsterdam 18, Postgiro 669900 


NORWAY 
(20 issues, Kr 22.50; 5 yrs, Kr 150) c/o Dennorske 
Creditbank, P.O. Box 769/71, Oslo 1 


PORTUGAL & TERR. 
(20 issues, Esc 100; 5 yrs, Esc 575) c/o Banco Espirito 
Santo e Commercial de Lisboa, P.O. Box 2105, Lisbon 


SPAIN 
(20 issues, Ptas 200; 5 yrs, Ptas 1200) c/o Banco de 
Santander, Alcala 37, Madrid 


SWEDEN 
(20 issues, Kr 17.50; 5 yrs, Kr 104.00) c/o Stockholms 
Sgt als Stockholm 16, Postal Check Account 
0. 


SWITZERLAND 
(20 issues, Fr 13.00; 5 yrs, Fr 87.00) 
c/o First National City Bank, P.O. Box 486, 3 Geneva 1211, 
Postal Check Account 12-1256 


TURKEY 
baa issues, TL 28.00; 5 yrs, TL 210.00) c/o Holantse 
ank-Uni N. V., PK. 34- -Karakiy, Istanbul 


ELSEWHERE IN EUROPE 
(20 issues, US$3.00; 5 yrs, US$20.00), 
LIFE International, 5 Ottho Heldringstraat, 
Amsterdam 18, Netherlands. 


I’ve decided to enjoy LIFE for... 
[1 20 ISSUES at half the single copy cost 
-] 5 YEARS with a free copy of Eastern Europe 


Please send me LIFE Atlantic every fortnight for the term | 
have checked above. I’ve enclosed (see the price 
for your country in the listing at the left). 


(Please print) 


Name 
first last 
Address 
State or 
City Province 
Country Postcode 


CLIP AND POST THIS COUPON, WITH YOUR REMITTANCE, TODAY. 
Or, if you prefer, you may hand it to your news agent. 0022 
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BACARDI - THE WORLD'S GREAT RUM 


BACARDI INTERNATIONAL LTD., HAMILTON, BERMUDA 
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slower... _ 


But we are offering 


LOWEST AIR FARES 
‘BETWEEN EUROPE AND 22.4. 


Sit back and relax...just a differ- 
ence of hours can save lots of dol- 
lars...when you fly Icelandic! We 
offer the lowest air fares of any 
scheduled airline—bar none. Low- 
est at anytime of the year, too... 
one way or all-year round trips. Pay 
far less than Jet Economy fares. 
New faster service, too. Swift, new 
Rolls-Royce 400 Jet Props are in 
full service from Luxembourg to 
Iceland and New York. Service from 
other terminals is via long-range 
DC-6Bs to Iceland, connecting with 
Rolls-Royce 400 Jet Props to New 
York. Complimentary hot meals, 
drinks, snacks. 





FROM ALL THESE CITIES 
AMSTERDAM - COPENHAGEN 
FRANKFURT} - GLASGOW 
GOTHENBURG - HAMBURG} 
HELSINKI - LONDON - LUXEMBOURG 
OSLO - PARIS} - REYKJAVIK 
tvia Luxembourg, Amsterdam, Copenhagen or London. 
Daily scheduled flights all year between Europe 

and U.S.A. via Iceland. ie 

Information, reservations from any Travel 
Agent or our offices and General Agents 
in Amsterdam « Ankara « Antwerp « Athens 
Beirut « Bergen + Bruxelles * Chicago 
Copenhagen « Frankfurt/Main « Geneve 
Glasgow « Gothenburg « Hamburg « Hel- 
sinki « Jerusalem +« Johannesburg « Lon- 
don « Luxembourg « New York « Oslo 
Paris * Prague « Reykjavik *« Rome 
Salisbury « San Francisco + Stavanger 
Stockholm « Teheran « Tel Aviv » Vienna 
Warsaw « Zurich 


OFTLEL BIR wine sv 


ICELANDIC AIRLINES 





Té Inter Continental Hotel 


| Dublin freisin? 


Yes, in Dublin too! An Inter * Continental Hotel with Irish charm and modern com- 
forts. 314 superb rooms with full central-heating. Dine luxuriously in the Embassy 
Grill or in the Martello Roof, Dublin’s only supper club with a view. At cocktail time, 
join the locals in their favorite haunt: Dubliner’s Bar and Embassy Lounge. General 


Manager René Lambert guarantees the warmest wel- 
come. Call your travel agent or Inter * Continental. DU BLIN 


INTER? CONTINENTAL 





Inter * Continental 
A world of 38 fine hotels 





the Scotch they drink in Scotland 


Distilled, matured and bottled in Scotland 
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To sellitinEurope... 


Tell it 





inthe Trib 


The international newspaper 
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This is the “hot” one in Europe today: the one inter- 
national English-language newspaper that Management 
reads. Regularly. Faithfully. And relies on for news of 
the world; news of business (including complete U.S. 
stocks); news of goods and services. Like yours. 

No other advertising medium reaches so many of 
the right people (latest estimate : 300,000) six days a 
week. People with influence (70 % are senior execu- 
tives); people with money (average income : $ 17,200 
per year); people with securities (over 73 % own 
stocks and bonds). 

So if you’ve something to sell in Europe... te// it in 
the Trib. Where the people you want to reach will get 
the message. And act on it. 


INTERNATIONAL 


Herald <2 Tribune 


Published with The New York Times and The Washington Post 
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HARRIS TWEED, 
TOP TWEED 
for fashion setters 


In Paris and London, New York and Rome, Edinburgh and Tokio—all 
over the world the fashion designers specify Harris Tweed, the tweed 
of all the talents which is as much at home in the High Street as it is 
the haute couture salons of the famous. 
Harris Tweed wears beautifully, looks expensive (but isn’t), and carries 
you through any occasion. Patterns galore, too! 
It ts of courseeasily identified by its famous Orb Mark which has been legally 
recognised by the British Courts as Certification that the cloth is genuine 
Harris Tweed. 
For over fifty years the Orb Mark has signified that the tweed to which 
it is applied has been independently inspected and is made from 100% 
| pure Scottish virgin wool, spun, dyed, hand-woven and finished in the 
ITY = | Outer Hebrides—in short a complete product of the islands which for 
‘a : j centuries have been the home of Harris Tweed. 

y Za For easy identification, always look for the Orb Mark on the 
reverse side of the cloth, or on the label on the garment. 


Harris <> Tweed 


Issued by The Harris Tweed Association Ltd., Inverness, Scotland 


drink 
White Horse 


Whisky 
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“WEREN’T YOU GOING TO TEHERAN ?” 


“Yes, but I couldn’t miss medieval Bruges on my Sabena stop-over !” 


Touring the canals of Bruges is a magnificent way of seeing this most charming Belgian city, often called the Venice of 
the North. Its medieval squares and towers will take you back to the 13th Century. The masterworks of its museums are a 
must on any tour of Europe © Bruges is within an hour’s drive from Brussels, 
Sabena stop-over point. During the same Belgian stop-over, you may also see = oe 
Ghent and its historic belfry ; golden sandy beaches; the verdant Ardennes; (S& ' 

Brussels and its many attractions. 


SABENA IS MEMBER OF 


QUALITY IN AIR TRANSPORT 


Sabena is the only international airline based in Brussels. It offers you multiple BELGIAN Wold aracines 
daily flight connections to all major European cities... and many overseas too. AMERICA AFRICA EUROPE MIDDLE EAST 
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CYashica’s 


Eloctta 35 


our is life. So why sett ss when 
you can own a camera that guarantees life- 
like colour through perfect exposure in 
every shot. Even in dim light without flash. | work. Great for roses in cheeks or gardens. 
No (expensive) shots wasted with Yashica’s Great for rainbows in eyes or skies. For 
Electro 35. Why? Through electronics. living colour. And best yet for black and 
Yashica’s Electro 35’s electronic brain com- _ white. Yashica’s Electro 35, at your dealer. YASHICA 












YASHICA CO, LTO. 27-8, &-chome, Jingumae, Shibuya-ku, Tokyo, lapan Telephone: 403-1411 YASHICA EUROPE GmbH: 2 Hamburg 28, Billstrasse 28, West Germany Telephone: 78 15 21-25 YASHICA INC. 50-17 Queens B’ivd., Woodside, N.Y. 11377, U5.A. ¥elephone. HI 6-5566 





Some of our chemists are extremely fashion conscious 


What colour is Paris featuring? What fabrics will be agents for textiles, leather and furs. They met the overnight demand for green checked ponyskin — 

worn next season? Is green checked ponyskin coming demand foreasy-care clothes and discovered®Basolan __ we will meet it. Fashion’s demands are met by creative 
into fashion? Our chemists are constantly concerned which makes wool machine-washable without losing its chemistry at BASF. 

with such questions, as they work hand in hand loftiness. They created ®Fixapret to make non-iron 

with the fashion designer. They develop recipes for shirts and ®Kaurit to keep cotton dresses crease-free. 

dyeing the latest colours and invent new dyestuffs They developed tannings and dyestuffs to make Badische Anilin- & Soda-Fabrik AG, 

for new combinations of fibres. They provide finishing leather and furs more elegant. So if women create an Ludwigshafen am Rhein, West Germany 


AAS Ie in the service of man 
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Where else could you find all the com- 
forts of Hilton? Like guest rooms air-con- 
ditioned the year around. And hot water 
that’s really hot. 

Your Hilton is native enough to give you 
all the flavor of the country you’re visit- 
ing and that includes a generous sampling 
of the foods. And you can enjoy it with 
a maximum of comfort and convenience. 
Tel Aviv Hilton: There’s the Mediter- 
ranean, right below your private balcony. 
And the home of the Bible right outside 
your door. You’ll make it all a little more 
memorable when you stay at the Tel 
Aviv Hilton. 

Royal Tehran Hilton: All the opulence 
of the Persian Nights was never like this. 
The Royal Tehran Hilton offers modern- 
day eleganceamid the ancientatmosphere 
of Cyrus and his Persia. 


After a hard 


Istanbul Hilton: You can see the Bos- 
phorus and the Asian coast from the 
rooftop Rotisserie restaurant of the 
Istanbul Hilton. And every day, the ex- 
citement of this exotic Byzantine cap- 
ital surrounds you. 

Athens Hilton: Was the golden age of 
Greece this glorious? You be the judge. 
See the sunset over the Acropolis. Feel 
that ancient history is your next door 
neighbor. At the Athens Hilton, it is. 
Cavalieri Hilton in Rome: A rooftop 
terrace for viewing the sunset over the 
seven hills and Rome at your feet. Isn’t 
this the way you always planned to con- 
quer the city of Caesar? 

Rabat Hilton: Now you can visit the 
fabled imperial cities of Morocco during 
the day, and come home to the ultimate 
in modern comfort each evening. 


Tunis Hilton: Visit the ruins of ancient 
Carthage. Tour the towering Great 
Mosque. Bargain hunt in the Tunisian 
street bazaars. Then, come home to the 
only hotel with a swimming pool and a 
nearby private beach. 

Cyprus Hilton: Discover golden 
beaches, pine-covered mountains, a gen- 
erous supply of medieval charm, and a 
beautiful climate. What a lovely setting 
for the gateway to the Middle East. 
Castellana Hilton in Madrid: We’ve 
tried to make life here one continuous 
fiesta. With flamenco music playing in 
the background. Balconies and patios 
overflowing with flowers. And Spanish 
hospitality everywhere. 

4% For reservations call your travel 


agent, any Hilton hotel or Hilton Reser- 
vation Service. 


day’ sightseeing in the Mediterranean 


and Middle East, your Hilton is a nice place 


to come home to. 
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axe publicité illustration philip hartley 


by olympic airways 
all that separates you from new york 
is the time to dine and 
see a film 


The villain laughs, the hero appears, the girl 
is beautiful. Then there’s a close-up... music. 
And voila, the film“ ends and you’re in New 
York | You'll say it’s the quickest most | 
amusing trip you ever made. And _ it’s 
all so beautiful. Dinner, for instance, is 
prepared aboard the plane and served in an 
atmosphere of unusual refinement, with 


To New York, daily flights by Boeing 707/320 from 


lovely china, silver and gleaming vermeil. ® 
Hostesses, dressed by Chanel, offer you 
all the caviar you wish, vintage wines, 
champagne. ® If you’re not in the mood for 
movies, you don’t need to be. You can read 

in peace, relax or listen to the music of your 

4/ choice. Try Olympic and discover that all 
airlines aren’t alike. Olympic is more fun |! 


the Middie East (%) Athens, Rome or Paris (>) 


To sunny Greece and the Middle East, multiple flights converge daily from New York - London - Amsterdam » Paris - Frankfurt - Zurich - Rome 


/OLY MPIC 


New York Paris London Rome Amsterdam 


Frankfurt 


Athens Cairo Beirut Nicosia Istanbul Tel Aviv 


tidak For more information, ask your travel agent|or any Olympic Airways local office. kort tstttsstad 


) 
(1) Movies and’ Stereo by Inflight Motion Pictures Inc. (2) In First Class, only. (Tourist Class, too,is above average).(*) Via Athens (**) Five times a week 





Figs Gault and Christian Millau 


(above, center and right) sample a 


e 
Bordeaux in the wine cellar of Jean- 
VCC Z | Baptiste Besse. Below, Millau nib- 
bles a goat’s-milk reblochon at La 


Ferme Saint-Hubert, a cheese shop. 


Arbiters 


The main problem about dining out 
in Paris is to decide which of the 
dozens of guidebooks to use. For 
sheer readability, the Guide Julli- 
ard de Paris gets the prize. Its 
style is breezy but authoritative 
—and it often bites back at the 
cuisine. And it can’t resist com- 
menting as well on the quality of 
the management and the clientele. 
The book also lists shops and ser- 
vices, naming top astrologers and 
telling where a woman can have 
her hair done on Sunday morning. 

The Guide Julliard is the brain 
child of two Paris journalists, 
Henri Gault and Christian Millau. 
Gault, who used to write a column 
about his Paris promenades, is 
lazy and forgetful. Millau, who 
used to report on economics and 
the courts, is energetic and has 
an elephant’s memory. Further, 
Gault is intoxicated by words and 
Millau by work, and both have a 
passion for fine dining. The suc- 
cess of the Guide has made them 
arbiters of French dining-out. Al- 
though pessimistic about cuisine 
outside France, Gault-Millau have 
since written guides to Europe, 
Brussels, London and New York. 





Mita (above) savors the smell of 


a ripe melon while shopping in one 
of the open markets on the Left Bank. 
“T think it’s pretty sexy,” he says, “a 


man going marketing.” Below, Gault 
and Millau dine at Maxim’s, which 
gets 17 points (out of a possible 20) 
in their Paris guide. They write: ‘“Max- 


im’s style blends the Belle Epoque 
with our own, makes the women amor- 
ous and the men gallant, makes the 
dowagers twist and the playboys waltz.” 





They poke around 
in kitchens and 


chic boutiques 


K a forthcoming book on the 
Riviera, Gault inspects a lobster 
while quizzing M. Ouhier, owner- 
chef of L’Oasis, one of the best 
restaurants on the French Riviera. 


~ 
Secking information on Riviera 
shops for the guide, Gault drops 
into a popular St. Tropez bou- 
tique, called Choses, and looks 
over the sporty merchandise. 


Gault and Millau also produce, 
in frantic fashion, a daily news- 
paper column for Paris-Presse. 
They are deluged with informa- 
tion and besought for free adv 
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raat and Millau (seated at ta- 
ble) are surrounded by some of 
the people they write about and 
really admire—the few top-notch 
chefs, caterers and purveyors who 
are “passionately in love with 
what they do.” Madame Leroux 
(left) sells the best tea in Paris. 
The man with folded arms is An- 
dré Guillot, owner of the restau- 
rant Auberge de Vieux Marly, 


whose daily specialties have been 
likened to great concertos. André 
Lamazére, owner-chef of Hétel 
Proust, holds a plate of the tasti- 
est truffles in Paris. Behind hine 
is Daniel Violet, the kind but des- 
potic owner of Aux Lyonnais, who 
dictates to diners what they must 
eat. Shouldering a case of his rar- 
est rosé is Jean-Baptiste Chaudet, 
who won’t sell a wine he hasn’t 


tasted. Paul Corcellet, who spe- 
cializes in exotic meats, provided 
the frozen python before him on 
the table. Next to Lenétre (center, 
rear), who makes great wedding 
cakes, Julien Foret raises a glass 
of one of the 30 kinds of beer he 
serves at his Bar Belge. Cheese 
merchant Jean Cocteau shows a 
wheel of brie. The man in chef’s 
cap is the Denis of Chez Denis, 





one of Paris’ best restaurants. Be- 
hind him, Berthillon, the finest 
ice cream maker, holds up a black- 
currant sherbet. Grinning wine 
merchant Besse totes a jeroboam 
of Chateau-Margaux. “La Mére 
Michel,” one of the last of the 
grandes cuisiniéres, holds a pike, 
her Number | specialty. In front 
is Saint-Ouen, who bakes—or 
sculpts—remarkably good bread. 


A baker’s dozen—plus one—of the authors’ favorites 


——— 


Some salty observations 
on customs in the U.S. 


The following are excerpts from the 
Guide Julliard de New York (and oth- 
er cities), an English-language ver- 
sion of which Random House plans 
to publish in the U.S. next year. 


Microbes’ The fear of microbes 
succeeds in ruining, gastronomi- 
cally, American food. We French 
have swallowed an impressive num- 
ber of microbes and we even flatter 
ourselves that we have gotten along 
well with them for 20 centuries. 
Because of its obsession with mi- 
crobes, American industry never 
stops “‘enriching”’ its products. It 
finds it impossible to put some- 
thing in a can or a bottle without 
adding vitamins and products with 
complicated names—destined, no 
doubt, to impress the user, who 
without them would feel that he 
is missing something. 


Snacks If the Americans are not 
very much at ease in the domain 
of fine cuisine, they are really un- 
beatable when it comes to snacks. 
In Paris one can eat the most beau- 
tiful flaming woodcocks in the 
world, but it’s a real accomplish- 
ment to find a decent sandwich. 


Flaming Food The widely spread 
custom in Anglo-Saxon countries 
of pouring brandy on the dishes 
and then setting them afire is meant 
to make an establishment famous. 
In our opinion, this practice is very 
reprehensible (except in certain 
cases), spoils the taste and makes 
the dining room resemble a city 
bombarded with napalm. Only the 
salad has not yet been flambéed. 


Bread San Francisco produces the 
best bread in the U.S. and one of 
the best in the world. Well cooked, 
well leavened and well salted, in 
long or round loaves, it nearly 
equals old French “peasant bread”’ 
which is about to disappear. Bread 
lovers appreciate its solid crust and 
its slightly acid taste. 


Décor One can never sufficiently 
describe the damage that decora- 
tors and second-hand dealers, who 
fallaciously call themselves an- 
tique dealers, do to good cooking 
these days. They are the contriv- 
ers, in large part, of the culinary 
decadence that one finds not only 
in New York, but also in Lon- 
don and in Paris. These adorable 


people have so much taste. They 
create in no time flat a “divine 
bistro” where “crazily amusing” 
meals are made. 


Hotels If Tutankhamen had lived 
in New York, he wouldn’t have had 
to build a pyramid. He could have 
had himself buried at the Waldorf- 
Astoria, after having closed up all 
the openings, which wouldn’t have 
been a bad solution. When you 
visit this monument, you can hard- 
ly believe that you can also sleep 
there. The surprise is the same 
as if someone proposed that you 
pray at Sacré Coeur in Montmartre. 
However, believe it or not, there 
are people who live at the Waldorf. 
There are so many that the em- 
ployes no longer see them, and we 
crossed the lobby, heavy suitcases 
in hand, without provoking the 
slightest gesture on their part. 


Restaurants 

Antoine’s (New Orleans) is so large 
that one cannot even see the oth- 
er side. You have the impression 
that if you stand up for a minute, 
someone will take your chair. The 
chef is far from being an appren- 
tice, and he can prepare a grandiose 
enough meal. But how is it possi- 
ble, in a place where the clients 
come along like automobiles on a 
production line, to make fine food 
for 100 people per hour? 

Chock Full o? Nuts (New York City) : 
As the gourmets that we try to be, 
it perhaps appears traitorous to 
praise a place where you lunch in 
five and a half minutes; but if the 
fare is well made and honest, you 
ought to mention it. 

Sign of the Dove (New York City): 
Delicious for its décor, but the food 
served there is a superb nothing. 
But the jet set, the playboys and 
the pretty, thin young girls who 
frequent the Sign of the Dove eat 
only with their eyes. 

La Crémaillére (Banksville, N.Y.): 
In France one must have singular 
courage to face a veal roast, but in 
the U.S. this is equivalent to a sui- 
cide attempt, since so often this 
meat is rubbery and calamitous. 
Out of masochism or because it 
was a challenge, we plunged into 
the téte du veau at La Crémaillére. 
And it was love at first taste. 
If the veal served at home was 
as good as what we were served, 
the prodigal son would have re- 
turned earlier. 


It has the first fully 
automatic exposure sys- 
tem ever built into a pro- 
fessional focal-plane shutter 35mm SLR. 
Let’s assume your exposure has been 
1/250 at f/4 and you wish to increase the 
depth of field. All you do is turn the 
shutter speed dial to 1/60, for instance, 
and the camera automatically stops 
down to the correct aperture. 

You can shoot either full-frame or 
half-frame pictures at will—on the same 
roll! You may question the value of this 
now, but wait until you near the end of 


a roll and there’s no more film at your | 
disposal. This is when the Auto-Reflex - 


can stretch those few remaining frames. 


KO 
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What makes the KONICA Auto-Reflex 
any different from the 50 or so other 35mm SLR 
cameras on the market? 
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- Loading is strictly a ‘one-hand 
operation, and no special cas- 
sette or cartridge is required. Slip 


the film leader into the easy-loading 
take-up spool (it’s slotted all around so 
you can’t miss), close the back, advance 
the film twice and*you’re in business. 


Lenses? They range from 21mm to 


1000mm, including a 47 — 100mm f/3.5 
EE automatic Zoom. Shown here is the 
57mm f/1.4 standard lens. (There’s also 
a 52mm f/1.8 available.) 


The Konica Auto-Reflex is on sale at 


fine camera stores everywhere. It’s the 
top of the Konica line. 


KONICA 


Konishiroku Photo Industry Co., Ltd., 
Tokyo, Japan 


KONICA CAMERA CORPORATION 25-20, Brookiyn- Queens Expwy, West Woodside, N.Y. 11377, U.S.A. 
KONICA EUROPE c/o Deutshe Mitsubishi Export-Import GmbH, Hamburg, Germany 





Now advertisers can choose 
between covering the world 
through LIFE International.... 
or selecting a particular market 
with one of its 
seventeen regional editions. 


LIFE Japan for instance — 
reaching one of the world’s 
important, growing markets. 
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bags 
sewed 
per hour 


“SAC-U 





the highest 
portable 
electric 
sewing 
machine 
in the world 


- to sew paper, jute, 
cotton 

- to spare bags because 
they are completely filled 
up 

- a good looking regular 
seam 

- aninstantaneous opening 
only by pulling out the 
thread end 

- to sew with crepe paper 
and lace to get a comple- 
tely tight seam 

- this machine can be used 
on an half fixed disposal 
traverse beam device with 
or without a conveyor 
belt and filling machine 
Weight: less than 9 pounds 


24, 110, 220 volts 


More than 10.000 
SAC-UP machines 
all around the world 


Catalogue on application 


THIMONNIER & CO. 
























83D, Rue de Bourgogne, 69 LYON, FRANCE 
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MISCELLANY 


OF A 


DIFFERENT 
o TRIPE 


Sports car drivers are forever rush- 
ing in where others fear to park, 
insinuating their tiny, shiny craft 
into spaces that defy bulkier cars, 
cackling to themselves as they slink 
through parking lots, snuggling 
between parking meters with in- 
souciant grace. But here, turning 
around to see what hit him, is 
Bruce Lewis of Rockford, Ill., a 
sport of a different stripe. And 
though it is only conjecture, we 
can think of one possible explana- 
tion for his look of bemused be- 
fuddlement: Bruce had picked his 
parking place with the usual con- 
fident abandon—so what if he was 
a little over the line? How was he 
supposed to know that this was 
painting day in the parking lot? 





This Is it! 


This is the DATSUN 1000! 62HP engine which hits a DATSUN 1000 today. It’ll be 
Sturdy, speedy, safe! stunning 135kph! the family favorite tomorrow! 
With a smart new front grille! Also 5-passenger comfort, 


For one and all DATSUN ryan eck tfod phamaelaaliayomee| ale mee) aat-y4) arcs DATS Uw ra 


provides a rally-proven economy! So test-drive a DAISUN NISSAN MOTOR CO., LTD. 








Johnnie Walker...the world?’ 
largest selling scotch whisky 


Born 1820 — still going strong 


